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sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


© OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


® FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


© NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


e ALL YOURS AT NC EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
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Here are the spucTs fill out and send in this coupon today. 
FEATURE cn nn International 
° 
one fF the yea" 
MILLING COMPANY 
Hot Fudge Sauce Cake GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” Inter ional Milling Comp Mi lis 1, Mii 
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® Here is a bakery — that will boost your 
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Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the ‘“‘PROMOTION OF THE MonTH”’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF 
THE Montn”’ without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name 
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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
* reduced mixing time 
* faster pan proofing time 


* better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


ban elel tei tebaastats 


Vue Wo cad you Too will bay 


THE 


“For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 


COMPANY 


742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


a 
73 Simcoe Street 
i felcelal iow Orlar-ler) 
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Famous 
for Flours Milled 
from 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON « HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 











“ * “OL MES” 
ROCK RIVER” °° RBLODGETT’S” RYE wciwitsr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














ae . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
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Diamond D” 23; ftitetusetabostiog’ con 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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from golden weaves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS @ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Bemis makes ’em 


where you want ’em 


Look at the map. There’s a Bemis 
plant convenient to you, making quality 
bags of whatever types you want. And 
there are Bemis representatives—pack- 
aging specialists—ready at your call to 
help you with any packaging problem 
from plant layout to car-loading. You’ll 
profit by depending on Bemis. 





LEGEND 


Bleachery 

Cotton Mills 

Export Offices 

Ink Mill 

Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
Packaging Service 

Plastic Bags 

Paper Mill 

Paper Specialty Plant 

Sales Offices 

Small Paper Bags 

Thread and Twine Mill 

Textile Bag Plant and Sales Office 
Visinet Open-Mesh Mill 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 


FF. 
REG,US.PAT On 
=NO.69622. 





Integrity es 


Wherever the name “KELLY’S FAMOUS” is mentioned, bakers think 
of these things—quality, value and dependability. For these have been 





—T on 
sone pee the hallmark of this superior flour for 50 years. And today you can rely 


just as surely on the good baking performance of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, BRANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


POLAR BEAR quality is not something that 
varies with the season or with the price. 
It is the same steadfast top baking value 


year after year. When you purchase 
POLAR BEAR, you buy, not flour but 
“good baking.” 


Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 





LIT 


The NEW es Semen > COMPANY 


SST ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Well-marked Fe Z 1 se ; , cepapersee 
| a BEACON 


Highway to Reliable (ia Jamal, 
Bakery Flour! 


100% 
WHOLE WHEAT 


There’s a Russell-Miller flour for every baking 
need .. . each one compleiely reliable because 
it has been milled to do a specific job, (and do 
it right!). These, and other Russell-Miller 
brands, each one an outstanding flour for a 
special purpose, greatly simplify any problem ‘ 
of flour selection you may have. 

Write, wire or phone; a qualified represent- 
ative will be glad to call to tell you what you 
want to know about any of Russell-Miller’s 
fine flours. 


KYROL 
AMERICAN 


BEAUTY 
= OCCIDENT 
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RUSSEL MILLER MILLNG (0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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GIGANTIC 


stands up over a 
wide variance in 


range of humidity 
and temperature 
or top quality, appetizing, changes... in fer- 


mentation time. 





good looking Kaiser rolls and hearth 


breads that result in profitable repeat 


business . . . specify GIGANTI C 
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MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 














Editorial... 


Baking Takes the Offensive 


UCCESSFUL industries, just as _ successful 
n people, are usually the optimistic ones—those 
industries which are sure they have something 
valuable to sell, are proud of their product, and 
lose no opportunity to tell their prospective cus- 
tomers of their excellence. 

A plea for more vociferous optimism in the bak- 
ing industry was the climax of the recent Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention, E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the group, gave the baking industry 
good reason to be optimistic with his flat state- 
ment that independent surveys show the per capita 
consumption to be rising. 

Since the inception of a national industry pro- 
motional program bread sales have gone ahead of 
population—only a slight amount, it is true, but 
certainly a contrast to the dreary year-after-year 
drop in flour consumption figures. 

“In 1947 bakers used 97 Ib. flour for every per- 
son in the population,” Mr. Kelley said. “In 1952 
we used 98 lb. for every person in the nation, a 
gain of one pound per capita of population in five 
years. If we analyze the figures closely, we find 
that the baker’s use of flour went up 10.7% while 
the population went up 9.6%.” 

Mr. Kelley also tells us that the large consump- 
tions of 1910 were actually myth—that sometimes 
a third of the flour was discarded in the spring 
because it was inedible. Can it be that the nation’s 
baking industry has been fighting against what 
looked to be a past impossible to excel—and that 
did not really exist at all? Are the 210 lb. con- 
sumption figures a product of the cat-in-the- 
cracker-barrel era of food merchandising? 

Because of the wasteful practices in packaging 
at that time, many a housewife got her barrel of 
flour in the fall, baked every week during the 
winter, and threw away a good portion of the flour 


at the bottom of the barrel come springtime. The 
hogs and chickens got a good bit of the weevily 
flour involved in that 210 lb. per capita figure. 

Of course, the housewife used more flour in 
those days—but did she bake more bread from it? 
If the average American eats a pound of bread 
every three or four days now, can’t we assume 
that bread is still an important diet staple?—this 
fact should make it easier for the baking industry 
to be optimistic when it realizes that it does not 
have such an uphill fight. 

“You know the old gag of half dozen people 
ganging up on one of their friends, commenting on 
how lousy he looked and finally so thoroughly con- 
vincing him that he was sick that he actually be- 
came sick and went home. 

‘I’m beginning to feel that bakers are in the 
same position,” Mr. Kelley says. “So many have 
been yapping about the drop in wheat flour con- 
sumption and accusing bread of being the major 
factor that bakers are believing it themselves .. . 
total bread consumption in the U.S. today is no- 
where near as bad as a lot of people have con- 
vinced us that it is. ...I1 believe we can assume 
that total bread consumption is definitely over 100 
lb. per capita.” 

The fact that the use of flour by commercial 
bakeries is increasing at a faster rate than the 
growth of population seems to be a pretty strong 
indication that at the point of sale the baker’s 
products are being endorsed by the consuming 
public. 

Armed with these facts, girded with the knowl- 
edge that the public is becoming more and more 
aware of baked foods, the baking industry has 
something to be optimistic about—and a concrete 
reason for telling the nation’s consumers how 
good it is. 





Ouote: 


On the extent of active participation by 
the baking industry in contrast to promotion- 
minded groups, by E. E. Kelley, Jr., the presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 

“Into the picnic parade swung a long line 
of business firms—and in that list were darned 
few bakers. 

“We checked 50 special newspaper supple- 
ments in our office. They did not average one 
ad per supplement from bakers. And we have 
some very snippy letters from newspapers say- 
ing, ‘We don’t understand your bakers. This is 
their promotion. This was devised by you peo- 
ple to sell more bakery products. Why won’t 
they help us build a better picnic supplement?’ 

“That’s a hard question to answer but I 
can tell you bluntly that unless you bakers 
are willing to support this and our other 
promotions, they are going to die on the vine. 
You certainly cannot expect the other business 
firms—even though they too benefit by picnic 
advertising and promotion — to carry your 
load for you. 

“I ask this only—everyone of you will be 
spending money on advertising in 1954. You 
know you plan to advertise. Why not right 
now set aside a definite part of that advertis- 
ing to support picnics in your newspapers? 

“One newspaper produced a supplement on 





dairy week—and almost every ad in the 16 
pages is from some dairy organization. That 
to me is industry support of an industry idea. 

“In contrast, the same paper tried to get 
out a 20-page supplement on picnics. They 
had less than half that many pages despite 
the fact that there are scores of bakeries 
which could have insured an even bigger and 
better supplement than the dairy section. 

“Tt all boils down, my fellow bakers, into 
one simple fact: 

“The Bakers of America Program is spend- 
ing your money to help you build greater 
sales of your products. It cannot do the job 
without your support and I don’t mean mone- 
tary support. I mean your active, driving sup- 
port of every idea, every promotion which is 
generated by the brain power assembled— 
with your money—in our office, in the AIB, 
in the advertising agencies which are working 
with us. 

“IT mean your support in the form of heavy 
distribution of the literature which we pro- 
duce for your doctors, your school teachers, 
your consumers. 

“It means a direct tie-in of your advertis- 
ing any merchandising with ours. 

“If we do not get this support as well as 
your financial help, I might just as well go 
on back down to Lakeland and spend my time 
figuring out how to cut into my competitor's 
market, instead of trying to build my own 
demand through these truly great activities.” 
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ABA CONVENTION: Living up to its theme, at- 
tempting to reach some solution to the challenges 
of tomorrow in advance of tomorrow, the annual 


convention of the American Bakers Assn. attracted 
a goodly proportion of bakers to the well-attended 


general and branch sessions. 
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Formulas for living with the 5-day week, pat- 
terns for streamlining of production and distribu- 
tion, and hints for keeping red ink away from 
baking industry ledgers packed the meeting. 

Reports on the various segments of the ABA, 
detailed in this special convention issue, can be 
found on the pages below: 


eee Page 12 
New ABA Officers................ Page 13 
Convention Sidelights............. Page 16 
The Photographic Spotlight........ Page 14 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 

i I op Sock nevdus ceccues Page 16 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 

TMNT, FOIE 6a. 5i. 6. 050:5:6 s:0:0:0: 0:00: Page 11 
American Institute of Baking Elec- 

GE aicbork cs wneneanaieee een saws Page 13 
Wholesale Bread Branch Session...Page 15 
Wholesale Pie Branch Session...... Page 67 
Young Executives Meeting......... Page 70 
Multi-Unit-Retail and Retail Branch 

NN iis oc ncurses a ates sien ere Page 65 


House-to-House Branch Session....Page 68 


MORE SUGAR, MORE CONFERENCES: On the 
heels of an increase of 100,000 tons in the sugar 
quota, the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
called a hearing which will give industrial users 
a chance to discuss the 1954 quota arrangements. 

Details on page 10 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION: The USDA also figures 
in the news with its estimate of per capita flour 
consumption in the nation. Hitting a new low, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics says, consump- 
tion declined to 129 lb. compared with 130 lb. last 
year. However, the American Bakers Assn. took 
exception to the interpretation of the figures as 
indicating a drop in baked foods consumption. As 
referred to in the report of the ABA convention on 
page 12 and the editorial comment elsewhere on 
this page, the bakers say the decline is in other 
types of flour usage. Details on page 10 


FLOUR MARKET: Flour prices edged higher 
again in October, causing further postponement of 
long-term bookings by bakers. The wheat market 
continues to derive its chief support from action of 
the loan program in limiting supplies, which has 
been effective so far in balancing an otherwise 
bearish situation. Details on page 69 
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Sugar Quota 
Increased Again; 
Meeting Planned 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Oct. 13 an- 
nounced an increase of 100,000 tons in 
sugar quotas for 1953. This action 
raises the total quotas for the year 
to 8,100,000 short tons, raw value. 
Of the increase, Cuba received 96 000 
tons and the full-duty countries 4,000 
tons. 

This action also increases the quan- 
tity within the quota for the full- 
duty countries that may be entered 
for direct consumption from 35,115 
to 36,475 short tons, raw value. 

Distribution of sugar from Janu- 
ary through September was approxi- 
mately 128,000 tons higher than dur- 
ing the same period last year. Distri- 
bution for 1952 as a whole totaled 
8,104,000 tons. According to trade re- 
ports stocks held by industrial users 
were increased significantly during 
the past two months in anticipation 
of a possible strike of dock workers. 
In the event industrial users decide 
to cut their stocks back again, distri- 
bution could decline during the re- 
mainder of the year as compared to 
the same period last year, the USDA 
said. 
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Meeting Planned 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a public hearing will be held 
Nov. 16, 1953, in Washington on 
sugar requirements for 1954. The 
hearing will be held in the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial! Auditorium, 
South Building, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 

The hearing will afford all inter- 
ested persons an opportunity to pre- 
sent data, views, or arguments with 
respect to sugar requirements and the 
establishment of sugar quotas for the 
continental U.S. for the calendar 
year 1954. The principal matters for 
consideration will be (1) the manner 
of determining deficiencies or sur- 
pluses in inventories of sugar, (2) 
the effect upon requirements of va- 
rious changes in demand conditions, 
(3) the effect of the prospective 1954 
level and trend of consumer purchas- 
ing power upon sugar requirements, 
(4) the manner in which the relation- 
ship between the wholesale price of 
refined sugar and the general cost of 
living in the U.S. should be consid- 
ered, and (5) the relative importance 
of the foregoing factors. 

The notice also invites written 
statements to be submitted to the 
Director of the Sugar Branch, Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D.C., on the matters 
considered in the hearing. In addition, 
such written statements may include 
data, views and arguments regarding 
(1) sugar requirements and quotas 
for local consumption in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico for the calendar year 
1954, and (2) the amount by which 
any area will be unable to market 
the quota for such area in 1954 and 
the reallotment of such deficit. 

Written data, views, or arguments 
must be submitted in duplicate and 
must be received by Nov. 27, 1953. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS AIB STAFF 

CHICAGO — Miss Olga Golosinec, 
of Chicago, has joined the research 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking. She will participate in the 
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USDA Says Flour Consumption 
Takes Another Dip to 129 L6. 


(See Editorial on Page 9, Story on Page 12) 


general research and analytical ac- 
tivities of the institute’s laboratories. 

Miss Golosinec received her bachelor 
of science degree in chemistry at the 
University of Illinois. For the past 
two years she has been employed as 
chemist by a large pharmaceutical 
firm. 
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ARBA EXECUTIVES STUDY 
’54 CONVENTION PLANS 


CHICAGO—tThe officers and direc- 
tors of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America met here Oct. 25-26, with 
president William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, presiding. A con- 
siderable portion of time was devoted 
to discussions of the plans and pro- 
gram for the 1954 ARBA convention 
and exhibition to be held in Cincin- 
nati’s Netherland Plaza Hotel, March 
14-17. Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, 
St. Bernard, Ohio, general convention 
chairman, was present and assured 
ARBA officers and directors that all 
committees are “functioning with pre- 
cision and determination and that all 
are in accord in making the 1954 
event intensely interesting, informa- 
tive and highly enjoyable from every 
standpoint.” 

Selection of a city and headquar- 
ters for the 1955 meeting were also 
given consideration and it is expected 
that an announcement of the location 
will be made within a few weeks. 

The progress being made with 
ARBA’s newly developed Youth Unit 
was reported by Bernard Bowling, 
Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, first vice 
president, 

The report of the national member- 
ship chairman of ARBA’s nationwide 
drive for new members, third vice 
president Charles Schupp, Schupp’s 
Bakery, Washington, D.C., indicated 
the goals that have been set should 
be attained in every locality. He ex- 
pressed deep appreciation for the fine 
assistance being rendered by state 
chairmen and co-chairmen and mem- 
bers of the allied trades. 

Following the election of a new 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C., a congratulatory telegram was 
sent to Mr. Graeves. 
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Baking Companies 
Report Income 
For 9 Months 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co., for the 39-week period 
ended Sept. 26, 1953, reports net 
income of $4,150,196 on net sales of 
$144,913,681. Earnings per share of 
common stock were $2.88 compared 
with $1.71 for the same period last 
year. 

Net sales for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1952 were $130,581,655 for a 
net income of $2,890,522. 

For the third quarterly period of 
this year, also ended Sept. 26, income 
declined slightly from the $1,304,278 
recorded for the 13 weeks in 1952 to 
$1,170,081. Earnings per share of com- 
mon were 76¢ this year compared 
with 89¢ last year. 

Net sales for the 13-week period 
were $49,310,091, compared with $45,- 
634,922 for the same period of 1952. 
The amount allocated to advertising 
for the period increased over $500,000 
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CHICAGO—tThe American Bakeries 
Co. (formerly Purity Bakeries Corp.) 
reports consolidated net income, in- 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reduced its 
estimate of civilian per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour to a new low 
of 129 lb. in 1953. 

USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics makes this preliminary 
estimate for 1953 in the latest Food 
Situation report. 

The 1953 figure of 129 lb. com- 
pares with 130 lb. in 1952, the report 
shows. 

In a previous Food Situation re- 
port, last August, BAE had estimated 
1953 per capita flour use at 130 Ib., 
so the new estimate represents a 1-]b. 
reduction. 

In its last Wheat Situation report, 
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in August, USDA said that per capi- 
ta wheat flour use was 130.3 lb. in 
1952, which actually represented an 
increase from a 1952 estimate of 129.9 
lb. in a Wheat Situation report ear- 
lier this year. No estimate was given 
for 1953. 

The Food Situation preliminary es- 
timate of per capita rye flour con- 
sumption in 1953 is 1.5 lb., unchanged 
from 1952. 

No estimate of per capita wheat 
flour consumption in 1954 is given in 
the new Food Situation report, but 
the report does say that civilian con- 
sumption of cereal food products per 
person is expected to be about the 
same as in 1953. 





cluding net income of American Bak- 
eries Co., Florida, prior to effective 
date of merger, after provision for 
federal taxes on income, for the 40 
weeks ended Oct. 3, 1953, of $3,142,- 
385. This is equivalent to $1.84 per 
share of 1,596,168 shares of common 
stock presently outstanding after an 
allowance equivalent to the preferred 
stock dividend requirement for 40 
weeks. It compares to total consoli- 
dated net income of the merged com- 
panies of $3,340,739 for the corre- 
sponding 40 weeks of 1952. 

The board of directors of the 
American Bakeries Co. declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of 50¢ per 
share on the common stock of the 
corporation and $1.12% per share on 
the 442% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation, both 
payable Dec. 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record Nov. 16, 1953. 
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NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking Co., 
has announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 39-week 
period ended Sept. 26, 1953, after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $1,- 
149,204, amounted to $1,014,823, equal 
to 32.7¢ a common share after meet- 
ing preferred dividend requirements. 

This compares with an estimated 
net profit for the corresponding period 
of 1952, after estimated federal in- 
come taxes of $2,232,818, of $1,765,019, 
or 79.91¢ a common share. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Although sales 
and earnings of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp for the first 40 weeks of 1953 
surpassed all previous records, earn- 
ings only barely edged out the 1952 
figure because of higher income and 
excess profits taxes, according to 
R. L. Nafziger, president. 

Sales for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 
3, 1953, reached $65,252,264 com- 
pared with $60,283,041 for the 40 
weeks ending Oct. 4, 1952. Pre-tax 
earnings were also up substantially, 
$5,685,067 compared with $4,985,487. 

But increased taxes brought 1953 
earnings down to $1,790,796 or $2.48 
a share after preferred dividends, as 
compared with $1,728,730 or $2.37 a 
share in the like period a year ago. 


¥ ¥ 


NEW YORK—The net income of 
the Ward Baking Co. for the 42 weeks 
ended Oct. 17 was $1,797,651, it was 
announced this week. This is equal to 
$1.98 a share, and compares with a 
net of $1,528,831 in the same period 
a year ago and $1.64 a share. 


Bakery Sanitation 
Group Approves 3 
New Standards 


CHICAGO—At its recent meetings 
here, the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee approved three 
new standards for sanitation of bak- 
ery equipment. 

The full BISSC organization, with 
representatives from the American 
Bakers Assn., the American Institute 
of Baking, the American Society of 


Bakery Engineers, the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers Assn., the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 


Assn. and sanitarians from govern- 
ment agencies and industry organiz- 
ations was in session. Simultaneous- 
ly, eight BISSC task committees were 
in session in separate conference 
rooms engaged in work on the de- 
velopments of sanitation standards 
on: Bread moulders, bread slicers and 
wrappers, bread and cake ovens, 
doughnut equipment, ingredient con- 
tainers, pans, proof boxes, fermenta- 
tion rooms and coolers and racks, pan 
trucks, skids, pallets, dollies and 
casters. 

The number in attendance and ac- 
tively participating in BISSC’s meet- 
ing has steadily increased. Seventy- 
seven persons were in attendance in 
this just completed meeting. 

The three sanitation standards ap- 
proved covered horizontal mixers, 
vertical mixers and conveyors. 

These now go to the BISSC’s edit- 
ing committee for final drafting in 
accordance with BISSC’s recommen- 
dations and publication. As in all 
BISSC’s approved and_ published 
standards, copies are sent to each 
member organization of BISSC for 
appropriate distribution and to fed- 
eral and state government sanitation 
authorities. 

Five standards have previously 
been approved and published by 
BISSC: 

1. Flour handling equipment 

2. Dough troughs 

3. Mechanical proofers 

4. Pan, rack and utensil wash- 
ers and industrial sinks 

5. Cake depositors, fillers and 
icing machines 

J. Lloyd Barron, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, continues as chair- 
man of BISSC with A. J. Faulhaber, 
American Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., as vice chairman and Raymond J. 
Walter as executive secretary. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Industry’s Own Practices Blamed 
for Decline in Baked Foods Use 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


WATERBURY, CONN. — The 
causes and possible cures of declin- 
ing consumption of baked goods were 
aired in a frank analysis of the prob- 
lem at the 21st annual convention of 
the Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., 
held here Nov. 2. The straight-from- 
the-shoulder report was presented by 
William E. Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, Fresno, Cal., at the 
one-day meeting of the group attend- 
ed by approximately 150 bakers and 
allied tradesmen. 


This speaker contended that 
the introduction of slicing with 
the subsequent competition to get 
more slices to the loaf, the inclin- 
ation to increase pan size until it 
was finally standardized, and 
food faddists and “trick diets” 
were contributory factors to de- 
creased consumption in the past 
50 years. He further noted the 
decrease in the total caloric de- 
mands of the working man and 
more money in his pocket for 
other foods as reasons for the de- 
cline. 


He urged the bakers to support a 
national promotional campaign as 
“the only way to get part of your 
money back,” and continue to try to 
make a better product to get more 
business. 

“Make a survey in your market to 
see exactly what Mrs. Consumer 
wants and expects and then inake it,” 
he told the bakers. 

The speakers’ portion of the pro- 
gram opened with the showing of the 
revised bakery version of the sound- 
color film, “Land of Everyday Mira- 
cles,’ presented by Standard Brands, 
Inc., and was followed by a cake dec- 
orating session. 

The demonstration featured a re- 
markable high speed cake decorating 
exhibition with Norman C. Heilman, 
Sr., and Norman C. Heilman, Jr., of 
Heilman’s Bakery, Wallingford, and 
Ewald Thoennes, Eddy’s Bake Shop, 
Ansonia, with Paul V. Marcuson, Vik- 
ing Baking Co., West Haven, as com- 
mentator. Guest artist at the session 
was Jacquelin Martini of Jacquelin’s 
School of Cake Decorating, Boston. 


One of the features of the program 
was a panel session on freezing and 
frozen baked goods, presenting short 
telks by Charles N. Niles, Charles N. 
Niles Co., Boston; Leon A. McDonald, 
De Laurent Bake Shop, Inc., Bridge- 
port; George Willmott, Willmott’s 
Bakery, New Haven, and Charles A. 
Glabau, Bakers Weekly, New York. 
Fred P. Wolfe, Jr., Wolfe’s Quality 
Food Shop, West Haven, acted as 
panelmaster. 

One of the panel members pre- 
sented the suggestion that the re- 
tail baking industry start an educa- 
tional campaign telling the house- 
wife about the freezing process and 
glamorizing frozen baked goods. He 
suggested telling the customer that 
the goods they think are hours old 
may be days old, explain how it is 
possible and even suggest that frozen 
goods to be taken home and placed 
in the home freezer until needed. 
From the panel and audience reaction 
it was obvious that the plan was quite 
controversial. 

Social highlights of the meeting 
were the friendship hour cocktail 
party presented by the allied trades 
division of CBA and the annual ban- 
quet, entertainment and dance in the 


Hotel Elton ballroom concluding the 
convention. 

Alva T. Cing-Mars of the Handy 
Kitchen Bakery, Prospect, was elect- 
ed president of the Connecticut Bak- 
ers Assn. 

David T. Duggan, the Viking Bak- 
ing Co., West Hartford, was chosen 
vice president; Charles R. Hoffman, 
the Hoffman Baking Co., New Brit- 
ain, treasurer, and Charles Barr, 
West Haven, secretary. Mr. Hoffman 
and Mr. Barr were reelected. 

The following were named vice 
presidents representing various divi- 
sions of the industry: Retail, Ewald 
Thoennes, Eddy’s Bake Shop, An- 
sonia. Wholesale, Samuel Shumofsky, 
Bamby Bread Co., Bridgeport. House- 
to-house, Robert H. Winialski, New- 
ton Robertson Bakery, Hartford. 
Specialty, Samuel Baggish, Julius 
Baggish Bakery, Inc., Hartford. 
Italian, D. R. Bellantone, Bellantone 
Bakery, New Haven. 

Leon A. McDonald, De Laurent 
Bake Shop, Inc., Bridgeport, was re- 
elected a trustee. 

The allied trades division of the 
association reelected Robert E. 
Hughes of the H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston, as its chairman for the next 
year. Thomas P. O’Connor, New Ha- 
ven, representing General Mills, Inc., 
and George Urgo, Miner, Read & 
Tullock, Inc., Meriden, were reelected 
as allied board members. Alan Parker, 
M. Stroh Co., Inc., New Haven, was 
newly named to the board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADOLPH LEVITT, BOARD 
CHAIRMAN OF DCA, DIES 


NEW YORK—Adolph Levitt, foun- 
der and chairman of the board of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
died Oct. 30 in the North Shore Hos- 
pital after a long illness. He was born 
in Bulgaria in 1883 and his family 
came to Milwaukee when he was 
eight. He sold papers and worked as 
stock boy in a department store and 
by the time he was 30, operated a 
chain of department stores through- 
out Wisconsin. 

He came to New York in 1916 and 
eventually developed the first auto- 
matic doughnut machine from which 
the Doughnut Corporation developed. 
The Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
operator of coast-to-coast coffee 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT OFFICERS—Shown above are the officers of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., taken following the recent meeting 
of the group in Chicago during the annual convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. Left to right, they are: Raymond J. Walter, New York, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer; Robert A. Miller, J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cincinnati, a new 
director; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation of America, Inc., New 
York, reelected president, and John E. Morrill, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 


Ill., vice president. 





shops, was another organization he 
founded. 

In addition to his widow, a son, 
David M. Levitt, president of the 
Doughnut Corporation, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Earl Morse and Mrs. 
D. Herbert Beskind, survive him. 
Funeral services were held Oct. 31 
in Temple Beth-El, Great Neck. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EKCO PRODUCTS 9-MONTH 
EARNINGS TOP ALL MARKS 


CHICAGO—Sales and earnings of 
Ekco Products Co. for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1953, estab- 
lished new all-time highs for the 
company, Arthur Keating, chairman 
of the board has announced. 

Net sales for the third quarter 
were $15,455,335 compared with $11,- 
504,538 in the corresponding quarter 
last year. Net profit for the quarter 
was $923,480, equal to $1.04 a share 
of common stock, approximately 24% 
higher than the $744,594, or 84¢ a 
share, earned in the same quarter in 
1952. 

For the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1953, sales totaled $42,465,406, an 
increase of more than $11 million 
from sales of $31,075,100 in the com- 
parable period last year. Earnings for 
the nine months were $2,914,709, 
equal to $3.32 per common share. 





Henry R. Kingdon Will Head 
National Bakery Suppliers Assn. 


CHICAGO — Henry R. Kingdon, 
Bessire & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, was 
elected president of the National 
Bakery Suppliers Assn. at the annual 
meeting of the group at the Palmer 
House here Oct. 28-31. 

George A. Seidel, Ad. Seidel & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, was elected vice presi- 
dent; Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth 
Co., Milwaukee, secretary, and John 
T. Richter, Brechet & Richter Co., 
Minneapolis, treasurer. 

Appointed to head the three divi- 
sions within the association are: 
Manufacturing, Eugene Holland, 
Richardson & Holland, Inc., Seattle. 
Distribution, John Allen, J. W. Allen 
& Co., Chicago. Machinery and Equip- 
ment, Roger E. Blum, Sol. Blum & 
Sons, Cleveland. 

Three new directors were elected: 
A. B. Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul; 


Lucian R. LaRue, Joseph Middleby, 
Jr., Inc., Boston, and Joseph T. Shu- 
flitowski of the company bearing his 
name, Chicago. 

Carry-over directors are Gerald B. 
Henry, Henry & Henry, Inc., Buf- 
falo; Mr. Holland; John A. Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill.; Alphonse Levy, Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans, and Jack R. 
Lloyd, Jr., J. R. Lioyd Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Fifty members of the trade press 
and trade associations concerned with 
the baking industry attended an an- 
nual luncheon as guests of the Na- 
tional Bakery Suppliers Assn. Oct. 31. 

The invitations were extended by 
Paul H. Cadwell, J. W. Allen & Co., 
Chicago, then president of the organ- 
ization. Acting as toastmaster follow- 
ing the luncheon was Mr. Orth. Each 
of the guests was introduced. 


Bakery Equipment 
Group Reelects 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


CHICAGO—A good representation 
of the membership of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. at- 
tended the meeting of the organiza- 
tion at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
Oct. 25 prior to the opening of the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

At the annual business meeting, the 
president of the BEMA was reelected 
to serve another year as head of the 
association. He is J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York, N.Y. Also elected as vice presi- 
dent was John E. Morrill, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill. Raymond J. 
Walter also will continue as secre- 
tary-treasurer. A new director was 
named to the board, he is Robert A. 
Miller, J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cincinnati. 

At the meeting, reports of various 
committee chairmen were heard at 
the luncheon, and plans were dis- 
cussed for the organization’s partici- 
pation in the 1955 baking industry 
exposition scheduled to open in At- 
lantic City, N.J., Oct. 1, 1955. 

From the committee reports, it was 
apparent that the organization has 
had a busy and constructive year in 
the months just passed. BEMA mem- 
bership represents the overwhelming 
preponderance by volume of bakery 
equipment and machinery manufac- 
tured in the U.S., having on its rolls 
44 manufacturing companies, as well 
as two Canadian firms, it was stated. 
Two new member firms have been 
added to the roster in the last year, 
it was reported. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
REPORTS INCOME RISE 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada for the first nine months of 
1953 amounted to $7,265,072, equiva- 
lent after preferred dividend require- 
ments to $2.10 a share, Joel S. 
Mitchell, president, announced. Net 
income for the same nine months of 
1952 was $6,576,544 or $1.89 a share. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $304,102,960 for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 
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Dropping Flour Consumption Gives a False Impression to Baking 


Industry, American Bakers Assn. President Says at Annual Meeting. 


Medieal Authorities Stress Diet Importance of Bread, Urge Action. 


CHICAGO—An actual increase in 
per capita bread consumption despite 
declining flour consumption § was 
claimed by baking industry officials 
here. 

Urging the industry to promote it- 
self before the final consumer rather 
than limiting itself to selling other 
bakers on the excellence of its prod- 
uct, members of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. said the industry should 
carry its story direct to the Ameri- 
can homemaker. 

“Total bread consumption in the 
U.S. is nowhere near as bad as a lot 
of people have convinced us that it 
is,” E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., told the 
members of his association. ‘‘We can 
assume that total bread consump- 
tion is definitely over 100 lb. per 
capita.” 

“In 1947 bakers used 97 Ib. flour 
for every person in the population. 
In 1952 we used 98 lb. for every per- 
son in the nation, a gain of one 
pound per capita of population in five 
years. If we analyze the figures close- 
ly, we find that the baker’s use of 
flour went up 10.7% while the popu- 
lation went up 9.6%.” 


More Flour Per Person Used 

“This means not merely that the 
baker is using more flour in tons, but 
actually is using more flour per per- 
son—that the people of the U.S. are 
increasing their individual use of 
bakery foods and that we bakers are 
helping to build a greater per capita 
consumption of bakery foods.” 

The association pointed out to the 
capacity crowd gathered for the 1953 
convention of the ABA at the Hotel 


Sherman here Oct. 25-28 the signi- 
ficance of the fact that this upturn 
in consumption of bread—as opposed 
to the decline in flour consumption 
—has come during the activity of the 
Bakers of America Program, the pub- 
lic relations activity of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

On the other side of the ledger, as- 
sociation officials claimed that the 
potential of the baking industry was 
not being realized because of the re- 
luctance of the individual baker to 
expend full effort on the firing line 
of increased consumption. The revo- 
lutionary “July Is Picnic Month” pro- 
motion failed to reach its complete 
objective of consumer acceptance pri- 
marily because of the individual bak- 
er’s reluctance to advertise in local 
picnic supplements, Mr. Kelley said, 
although the effort is growing sub- 
stantially. 

The association leader pointed up 
the eventual destination of the na- 
tion’s baking industry as a greater 
industry doing a maximum job of 
distributing high quality foods in the 
greatest possible quantity. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, also paid tribute to 
the new heights attained by the na- 
tion’s bread under modern promotion- 
al methods and enlightened manage- 
ment: 

“Today our greatest product, en- 
riched bread, stands at the highest 
nutritional and quality level which 
it has had in perhaps all its history. 
The enrichment program has gained. 
Latest information available indi- 
cates that close to 85% of all white 
bread in our nation is enriched.” 

Although the medical profession is 
beginning to realize the importance 


of bread in the diet and the place of 
bread in the entire dietary picture, 
the changing diet pattern is posing 
problems for the industry, Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe, director of the Bureau 
of Nutrition of the New York City 
Health Department, told the conven- 
tion during the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Baking. 

Dr. Jolliffe, recently elected a 
member of the AIB’s scientific ad- 
visory committee, said “there are so 
many new and important things hap- 
pening in the kitchens of America 
that it amounts to a revolution’— 
which, he reminded his listeners, was 
started by the baking industry over 
two decades ago with sliced bread. 
These developments have taken the 
housewife out of her kitchen most of 
the time, Dr. Jolliffe said. 

The two most important changes 
in nutrition practices as they affect 
the baking industry are the nation’s 
changing dietary pattern and the im- 
pact of dieting, which in turn is 
broken down into the reducing fad 
and the low sodium diet. ‘25,000,000 
people in this country are overweight 
and 45,000,000 are watching their 
calories,” Dr. Jolliffe said. “So the 
baker must be interested in the ef- 
fect of all this on his business. The 
baker has missed the boat in stress- 
ing the high calorie, high energy at- 
tributes of bread.” Actually the medi- 
cal expert said, bread is a low cal- 
orie food which approximates 75 cal- 
ories per ounce—compared to 250 to 
300 calories for an equal amount of 
butter or margarine. 

“There is a plus value in bread 
because of its vitamin content,” Dr. 
Jolliffe said. “It is ridiculous to have 
two or three cocktails and then not 


eat bread during the meal because 
‘he or she is on a diet’.” 

Every diet should have a basis of 
good dietary practices, the doctor 
pointed out, saying that a good safe 
diet must include bread. He said that 
most diets written by doctors include 
a reasonable amount of bread but 
admitted that the advantages of the 
product have to be pointed out. One 
of these advantages, he said, is the 
fact that eating bread cuts down on 
the amounts of other foods needed 
to “alleviate that hollow empty feel- 
ing.” 

The medical authority predicted 
the addition of vitamin B,. and lysine 
to enriched bread within the near 
future. 

Another medical authority spoke in 
support of the baking industry’s pro- 
gram — Dr. Austin Smith, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. 

“The bakers of America have an 
outstanding story to tell, but it must 
be told wisely and must be told well,” 
Dr. Smith told one of the largest 
final-day audiences in the meetings’ 
annals. Speaking of food values and 
nutrition generally, he said he knew 
of no field in which there is more 
confusion—among medical men, nu- 
tritionists, and the industries them- 
selves. 

Dr. Smith agreed that nutritional 
needs vary with new discoveries, new 
eating habits and revised levels of 
physical activity, but said “the basic 
principles remain the same.” 

“Baking should be concerned be- 
cause the public is aging, and we 
will constantly be dealing with an 
older population,” he stated. ‘These 


(Continued on page 16) 





ABA SPEAKERS—Several of the speakers during general sessions of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention are shown above. At the left is Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co., New York, on the occasion of his being 
named an honorary life member of the ABA. Mr. Stritzinger will retire from 
Continental next year. (Left center) James G. Cross, president of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers International Union of America, who discussed 








labor-management relations during a special luncheon sponsored by the asso- 
ciation’s industrial relations committee. (Right center) George Faunce, Jr., 
vice president of Continental Baking Co., New York, reporting on the progress 
of the baking industry economic survey, and, at the right, Dr. Melchoir Palyi, 
addressing the final session of the convention on what lies ahead for Ameri- 
can business. 
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Lewis G. Graeves Takes Over as 


Chairman of American Bakers Assn. 


Lewis G. Graeves, president and 
general manager of the Chas. Schnei- 
der Baking Co., Washington, D.C., 
was elected chairman of the ABA 
and E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., re- 
elected president. 

Other officers chosen during the 
annual ABA convention in Chicago, 
all reelected, are: First vice president, 
Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis.; second vice president, 
Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles; treasurer, William M. 
Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa; secretary, Harold Fied- 
ler, Chicago. 

Mr. Graeves has been in the baking 
industry since 1907, has been a mem- 
ber of ABA since 1946, being elected 





ABA BRANCH SECTIONS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The separate branches of the 
American Bakers Assn. elected 
new officers of the sections dur- 
ing the recent ABA convention 
in Chicago. They are: 

WHOLESALE BREAD — E. 
C. Forks, Holsum Bakery Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE — Guy 
T. Shiverdecker, National 
Home Baking Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

WHOLESALE PIE—Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J. 

MULTI-UNIT-RETAIL — 
Robert C. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit, chairman; 
Ed Hanscom, Hanscom Bros., 
Inc., Philadelphia, co-chairman. 

WHOLESALE CAKE — 
Larry J. Nieman, American 
Bakeries Co., Chicago, chair- 
man; Ted Montague, Drake 
Bakeries, Brooklyn, co-chair- 
man. 

YOUNG EXECUTIVES COM- 
MITTEE—Richard O. Worland, 
Dietzen’s Bakeries, Inc., Koko- 
mo, Ind., interim chairman. 














to the board of governors in 1948. 

The following were elected gover- 
nors-at-large: Roland W. Baird, Mrs. 
Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., Dallas; George 
K. Batt, Dugan Brothers, Newark, 
N.J.; C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago; J. William Carence, Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Dallas; John Cooper, Gordon Baking 
Co., Detroit; John R. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Inc., Erie, Pa.; Joseph 
Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Stanley S. Langendorf, Lang- 
endorf United Bakeries, Inc., San 
Francisco; C. J. Patterson, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Russell 
L. White, White Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were: Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit; F. W. Birkenhau- 
er, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J.; J. William Carence, Campbell 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas; Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill.; W. J. 
Coad, Rockford, Ill.; W. J. Coad, 
Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha; Harold 
W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Bakery, 
San Francisco; John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo; Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville; 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Arthur Vos, Jr., the 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver. 

Elected to serve as majority mem- 
bers on the board of directors of the 
American Institute of Baking were: 
F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J.; Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Co., Rockford, Ill; Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
De. 
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AIB Also Reelects Officers 


All officers of the American In- 
stitute of Baking were reelected at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
directors, held preceding the open 
meeting of the AIB which was a 
part of the American Bakers Assn. 
convention Oct. 26. 


Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., remains as 
chairman, with Milton Petersen, P. 
F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, as 
vice chairman. Howard O. Hunter is 
president. 

Joseph A. Lee, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, is treasurer, and 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, IIl., secretary. Re- 
maining on the board as representa- 
tives of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry are Mr. Lee, G. Cul- 
len Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and Paul Clissold, Baking 
Industry magazine. 

Chosen by the ABA board of gov- 
ernors to serve on the institute board 
as majority members are F. W. Bir- 
kenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark; Mr. Caster; Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis.; and Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C., newly elected chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The executive committee of the in- 
stitute now is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Messrs. Caster, Petersen, 
Lee, Thomas, Graeves, Ernest L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, and Raymond K. Strit- 
zinger, Continental Baking Co., New 
York. 

Members of the board, in addition 
to those named above, are: J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York; H. S. Mitchell, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; Peter G. Pir- 
rie, Bakers Weekly, New York, and 
Arthur Vos, Jr., the Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver. 


COVERAGE OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSN. MEETING 


CHICAGO — Editorial coverage of 
the American Bakers Assn. annual 
convention was handled by the fol- 
lowing staff members of The Ameri- 
can Baker: Frank W. Cooley, Jr., 
and W. E. Lingren, Minneapolis; Don 
E. Rogers and Henry S. French, 
Chicago. 
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PRESENTATIONS—Plaques and presentations were an addition to normal 
convention affairs during the recent annual meeting of the American Bakers 
Assn, in Chicago, with industry veterans getting deserved recognition. In the 
illustration at the left, Arthur W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., Northbrook, 
lll, receives a plaque from Curtiss H. Scott, ABA chairman, on behalf of the 
Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club, which the former headed for so many years. 





ABA DELEGATES—Among bakers attending the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, were (left to right): 
William N. Clemens, Jr., Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and William 
N. Clemens, Sr., Trausch Baking Co., ABA treasurer. Young Clemens is alter- 
nate to his father who is an ABA governor representing the wholesale bread 
branch. Packaging of cakes is an item of interest to (left to right): Boyd M. 


In the center, conventioneers are waiting in line to join the Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers. Formed to build a strong group of individuals for the grass 
roots promotion of the baking industry, the “ROLL” attracted hundreds of 
bakers and allied representatives during the meeting. At the right, J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, Mobile, Ala., poses with his father as Gordon Smith 
is remembered for his attendance at 50 ABA meetings. 


7 
‘Baten, 


| AssoiTion 


Frazier, Erie Thomas Pie Co., Toledo, Ohio; F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J.; A. B. Hastings, Continental Baking Co., New 
York; and R. Newton Laughlin, another of the Continental Baking Co. execu- 
tives, New York. E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the ABA, was presented with 
a baker’s cap and apron by George H. Buford, secretary of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn., at a luncheon for trade association executives. 





ABA PERSONALITIES—In the receiving line at the chairmen’s and presi- 
dents’ reception at the annual convention of the American Bakers Assn. in 
Chicago were, left to right: Curtiss H. Scott (chairman 1951-1953), Mrs. 
Scott; E. E. Kelley, Jr. (president 1952-), Mrs. Kelley; Gordon Smith (presi- 
dent 1919-1920), J. Roy Smith (president 1951-52), Mrs. Smith; John T. Mc- 
Carthy (president 1943-46, chairman 1949-51), Mrs. McCarthy; Karl Baur 
(president 1950-51); Arthur Vos, Jr. (president 1948-49) ; Fred L. Cobb (chair- 
man 1944-46); Raymond K. Stritzinger (president 1923-24); Mrs. Jay Burns, 
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Jay Burns (president 1915-16). In the center, Dudley E. McFadden, public 
relations director of the Bakers of America Program, shows the mountains of 
promotional material benefiting bakers fostered by the program. The pile 
shown is only a fraction of the bundle which covers a segment of one state, 
and indicates a growing acceptance of Program materials throughout the 
country. At the right are three Netherlands bakers, photographed at the 
convention during a nationwide tour: Ludwig Witte, Jacob Buiskool and 
Peter Konig. 
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WHOLESALE BREAD BRANCH—At the speaker’s table of the morning 
session of the wholesale bread branch session were (left to right): Archie T. 
Downie, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; John E. Lange, American Bakers Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Teaneck, N.J.; and John Thies, Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., New York City. Speakers at the afternoon session included (left to 


right): Branch chairman William E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa.; 
Gene Flack, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island, New York; Carl P. Schmidt, 
Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Ray Ping, M. Erickson Bakery, 
La Crosse, Wis.; and J. C. Koetting, board chairman of the Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas. 





Sales Management, Grocer Cooperation Share 
in Wholesale Bread Bakers’ Discussions 


Better sales management, improved 
grocer cooperation, the challenge of 
production costs and stales control— 
these were the subjects of discussion 
at the wholesale bread branch ses- 
sion of the American Bakers Assn. 
convention held Oct. 27. Chairman 
of the session was William E. Maier, 
Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa. 

Speaking on “The Challenge of To- 
morrow for the Wholesale Baking 
Industry,” George N. Graf, general 
manager, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., New York, as- 
serted that “wholesale baking is an 
industry which, unless it changes its 
course, has seen better days.” Mr. 
Graf cited the fading consumption 
of wheat flour products and also oth- 
er direct factors which have been 
diminishing the market for the whole- 
sale baking segment of the industry. 

“The revolution of food distribu- 
tion in the early 20’s found the in- 
dependent grocer wanting,” Mr. Graf 
pointed out. “Today, the chain gro- 
ceries do 35% of all of the grocery 
business in the country. Today the 
chains have become our primary com- 
petition. A number of voluntary 
chains emulated the regular chains 
and went into the baking business.” 

As the changes in distribution 
which affect the wholesale baking 
industry have taken place, Mr. Graf 
pointed out, the industry has had 
certain assistance in offsetting their 
effects. For one thing, he pointed 
out, the wholesale baking industry 
has weaned more people away from 
home baking. In addition to this, 
population has increased tremendous- 
ly and transportation and commu- 
nication have improved—‘“the indus- 
try has spread farther to get more 
customers.” 


Danger Cited 


“As a result, the more aggressive 
among us have held and even in- 
creased our business,” he said. “Our 
production departments throughout 
the years have become reasonably 
efficient. It is at this point that 
our greatest danger lies. The net 
effect of our complacency, our easy 
money prosperity, our giving in too 
readily to union demands, our les- 





sened output per salesman, our reach- 
ing farther and farther for business, 
and efforts to meet the competitive 
situation with more and more ad- 
vertising, have resulted, I fear, in 
placing us at the point where daily 
more and more consumers are go- 
ing to ask the question, ‘Is this 
service worth the cost’?” 

The current distribution spread is 
without question the most serious 
threat this industry has faced in its 
history, Mr. Graf reported. If this 
wholesale industry is to have any 
broad or bright future, he said, the 
first challenge it must meet and solve 
is the challenge of price spread be- 
tween its own and other distribu- 
tion systems. ; 

Mr. Graf urged bakers to “find 
the key to becoming a low cost 
producer.” He fold them to fight 
high distribution costs that have 
“risen out of all rhyme or reason.” 


High Route Averages Needed 


“Shoot for high route averages,” 
Mr. Graf suggested. “The only known 
leverage we have on high distribu- 
tion costs is high route averages. 
With continued price rises and easy 
money for our salesmen, our output 
per route in poundage per stock has 
declined dangerously.” 

Mr. Graf urged the wholesale bak- 
ers to obtain grocer cooperation. The 
grocer is in this fight as much as 
the baker is, he said. It is also im- 
portant for the bakers to adjust to 
the changing form of distribution, he 
pointed out. 

Archie T. Downie, the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, discussed the subject 
of production cost and control. 

“You as bakers have received a 
break,” Mr. Downie said. “Total ma- 
terial cost has increased about 80% 
since 1923, while the average price 
your product sells at has increased 
about 100%. That 20% difference 
represents a lot of money but it’s un- 
der your control in only a remote 
sense. You can buy competitively and 
carefully, you can control waste in 
your plant, you can change formulas 
a little—but the cost is mostly con- 
trolled by prevailing price levels.” 

The wholesale baking industry’s 


challenge, he said, is to do as well 
in the future in increasing plant 
efficiency as it has in the past. Per- 
haps 30 years ago even the most 
progressive baker probably would 
have contended that it would be im- 
possible for him to increase his plant 
investment by 200 or 300% and still 
stay in business, Mr. Downie said. 
He reported, however, that most pro- 


gressive bakers have properly in- 
creased their plant investment at 
least this much. Despite this, he 


pointed out, the percentage of plant 
cost to sales has decreased. 


Cost Control Important 


Cost control will improve the op- 
erating results of both the high cost 
marginal producer and the low cost 
producer, Mr. Downie said. It tends 
to make the marginal producer less 
marginal but it will not take the 
place of needed progress in mecha- 
nization, he pointed out. 

“The comparison of all costs with 
one baker with the average costs of 
others tends to point out the phases 
of operations which need improved 
mechanization,” he said. “It also 
points out the cost items which can 
be improved by increased personnel 
efficiency.” 

Break-even points are higher now 
than ever in history, he pointed out. 
The danger, he said, is that only a 
relatively small decrease in output 
throws a plant with a high break- 
even point into the red. 

“And under today’s price and wage 
levels the break-even point is pretty 
solidly fixed,’ Mr. Downie reported. 
“It takes heroic effort to lower it 
even a little, unless radical policy 
changes are made as to the type of 
product, modernization of plant and 
machinery, and number of varieties.” 

John E. Lange, American Bakers 
Cooperative, Inc., Teaneck, NQ., 
challenged the wholesale bakers to 
do less talking on stale return con- 
trol and give it more action. 


More Than Talk Needed 


“The heavy losses due to stale 
returns require more than talk if 
they are to be reduced to a normal 
level,” Mr. Lange said. “Stale returns 
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due to tighter markets and keener 
competition are getting higher and 
higher but they can be controlled 
if you have the will to do it.” 

When it is necessary to go out 
and get more sales in order to off- 
set another inefficiency, it is time 
to challenge ourselves by asking why 
we shouldn’t get those sales in the 
first place and still keep the stale 
returns under control, Mr. Lange as- 
serted. 

“Let us remember that the one 
indispensable factor in our business 
is the customer, and we must at all 
costs protect him,’ Mr. Lange said. 
“He has the right to expect as near- 
ly a perfect package as human ef- 
fort can produce. The greatest sell- 
ing feature day in and day out the 
bakery products can have is fresh- 
ness. It would follow that a manu- 
facturer who does not take all pos- 
sible precaution to produce a quality 
package and sell it at its best, which 
is fresh, will find that it is not the 
customer but himself he fools.” 


Selling Costs Higher 


In reviewing the problem of dis- 
tribution cost control Mr. Thies point- 
ed out the dollar income is up but 
pounds delivered per route are down. 
Every segment of selling cost is tak- 
ing a bigger bite out of the sales 
dollar, he said. 

“While some bakers are distressed 
about their own costs and do little 
about it,” he reported, “there are 
plenty of bakers who do analyze their 
costs. Then they study the situation 
and try to find better and less ex- 
pensive ways to achieve the same 
results.” 

Incentive plans can be used for 
more than just increasing sales vol- 
ume, he said. While prizes are fine 
for this aspect of the business, he 
said, they are also effective in cut- 
ting costs. 

“If you control the needless costs,” 
Mr. Thies said, “then the total costs 
will be less and you will have met 
the challenge of distribution cost con- 
trol.” 

Gene Flack, sales counsel and di- 
rector of advertising, Sunshine Bis- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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older groups will probably be more 


fastidious in their food selection, but 
must nevertheless respond to basic 
desires . . . bread and bakery prod- 
ucts are basic and are good.” 

While paying tribute to enrich- 
ment, Dr. Smith referred to supple- 
mentation as raising broad problems. 
(While enrichment restores food val- 
ues lost in processing, supplementa- 
tion may use a particular food as a 
carrier for vitamins or food supple- 
ments that never appeared in the 
original plant.) 

It was suggested the industry be 
frank and honest about its product 
in the hope that public confidence 
and medical support can be gained, 
with the speaker suggesting that 
health problems could be precipitated 
by not informing the public. He 
recommended the enlistment of med- 
ical aid by informing the doctors, 
of which there are at present 214,- 
000 with 150,000 of these in private 
practice. 

“A Good Story to Tell” 


“You have a good story to tell 
and these men will aid you without 
any pressure on your part. No other 
single food is so widely used, but its 
supplementary value is widely un- 
familiar—25% of the nation’s daily 
caloric value comes from wheat and 
wheat products. 

“The stage has been set—you have 
only to appear on it,” he said. 

Dr. Smith paid tribute to state- 
ments of principles regarding the use 
of chemicals in food products as is- 
sued by the American Institute of 
Baking and other groups. He sug- 
gested voluntary pre-testing of any 
doubtful product by the industry it- 
self, as a deterrent to possible laws 
requiring adequate pre-testing. 

Discussing the chemical issue as 
a part of industry research, Dr. 
Smith pointed out the need for more 
baking industry research on the com- 
pany level, saying “baking is still an 
art but science and engineering have 
enlarged your field . . . it is becom- 
ing more a scientific process in every 
sense of the word.” 

M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. 
Louis, president of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, brought 
greetings from the production side 
of baking and outlined several of 
the challenges the bakery production 
man will have to meet tomorrow: 

@ Meeting the increasing cost of 
doing business—by more efficient op- 
erations, preventive maintenance, 
watching inventories and adapting 
new pieces of equipment to produc- 
tion, as well as establishing a meas- 
urement of performance for non-pro- 
ductive labor. 

e Meeting the challenge of pro- 
ducing foods of top quality—by mak- 
ing the housewife turn to baked 
foods instead of competitive items, 
utilizing the swing to home freezers 
to the baking industry’s advantage, 
realizing that the housewife is going 
to ask these questions: Is it attrac- 
tive? Nutritious? Clean? Does it eat 
well? Is the price in line? 

@ The challenge of obtaining ade- 
quate qualified personnel—by start- 
ing now to attract and to train the 
youth of today to take a productive 
place in the baking industry. 

A method by which the bakers of 
America can capitalize on the friend- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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ALLIED TRADES MEET—The annual meeting of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, traditionally held 
during the American Bakers Assn. convention, saw Carl 
W. Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
elected president. He is shown at the left above accepting 
the gavel from Frank J. Torrens, Bergy Materials, Inc., 


te 


Mr. Cobb. 


nn . 
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New York, retiring president. In the picture at the right, 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., 
gives Mr. Torrens his president’s gift while Ellis Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, awaits his turn at 
the microphone for his yearly contest of quips with 





Carl W. Steinhauer 
Elected President 
of Allied Group 


CHICAGO — Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, Inc., at its annual meeting 
Oct. 27. 

Named during the breakfast meet- 
ing preceding sessions of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention at the 
Hotel Sherman here, Mr. Steinhauer 


succeeds Frank J. Torrens, Bergy 
Materials Co., New York. 

M. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, was elected first 
vice president and William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, elected second vice presi- 
dent. Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer after ap- 
proximately 18 consecutive years’ 
service in that post. 

Mr. Torrens goes to the executive 
committee by virtue of his past pres- 
idency. Other new directors are Fred 
Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and W. E. Lingren, advertis- 
ing director of The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis. The additions to 
the executive committee were pro- 








ABA Convention Sidelights 








Members of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry manned a spe- 
cial ATBI section set up in the con- 
vention registration room, pinning 
the familiar orange allied trades ban- 
ner to the convention-goers’ badges 
and in addition taking application for 
membership in the allied service or- 
ganization. 

* 

Members of the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago were on duty as 
usual as a service to convention dele- 
gates, under their new president, 
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Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & 
Associates, Chicago. One of the “ex- 
tras” during the convention was the 
awarding of a plaque expressing 
ABA’s appreciation for the service 
offered by the Bakers Courtesy Club 
for so many years. The presentation 
was made to Arthur W. Fosdyke, 
Anetsberger Bros., Northbrook, IIL., 
who served as “Kingfish” of the or- 
ganization for 25 years. 

e 

A goodly crowd of bakers, allied 

tradesmen, their wives and guests 
attended the annual bakers’ banquet 
the evening of Oct. 26 in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Sherman Hotel. 

* 


Baked foods in abundance and a 
never ending supply of coffee were on 
hand for those visiting the conven- 
tion as the hospitality bar was set 
up again in the quarters of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago. Mrs. Louise 
Buell was on hand most of the time 
to welcome the conventionnaires as 
well as the other officers, directors 
and staff of the Bakers Club. 

J 

Functioning with its customary ef- 
ficiency, the American Bakers Assn. 
public relations department again 
made a special effort to help out the 
press representatives attending the 
convention. By acting as host to 
daily press people attending the con- 
vention, favorable publicity was got- 

(Continued on page 66) 


posed by Tom Dillon, Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. 

Other directors, terms to expire in 
1955, are C. H. Bollinger, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Reading, Pa.; C. B. 
Clancy, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Bos- 
ton, and T. E. Lauder, Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago. 

Terms to expire in 1954: John Gar- 
row, Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill.; Charles W. Cowan, C. N. 
Cowan Co., Baltimore, and E. J. Ran- 
ney, American Food Laboratories, 
Inc., Brooklyn. 

Mr. Bollinger and J. Miles Deck- 
er, J. Miles Decker Co., Baltimore, 
were recognized for their being chos- 
en “allied men of the year” by their 
respective divisions; Mr. Bollinger 
was honored despite his inability to 
appear because of illness. 

Harvey Hahn, United Evangelical 
Brethren Church, Dayton, Ohio, was 
the featured speaker of the session, 
outlining his own particular formula 
for successful selling: “Never give 
up when the going gets rough, learn 
to pay the price for success, put ro- 
mance into your program of living, 
and watch the little opportunities.” 

The incorporation of the national 
allied trades group and the registra- 
tion of its seal were described by 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, Inc., New York. 





Carl W. Steinhauer 
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Food Editors Hear 
Bakery Executive 
Stand Up for Bread 


CHICAGO—In a message to the 
food editors of the nation, assembled 
at a dinner given by the General Bak- 
ing Co. at the Drake Hotel, Oct. 6, 
George L. Morrison, president of Gen- 
eral, called for putting the true facts 
about the place of bread in man’s 
diet before the public “because the 
truth fights on our side.” 

Mr. Morrison censured “crackpots 
and food faddists who have misled 
the public about the nutritional worth 
of bread.” 

While inviting the publication of 
reasoned and reasonable criticism of 
bakers’ products, Mr. Morrison pro- 
tested “the flood of propaganda and 
half truths unleashed by fanatic pro- 
ponents of starvation diets” which 
has resulted in a serious public mis- 
understanding. He stressed the em- 
phasis which doctors place on the use 
of bread in diet, pointing out that 
the vast majority of all medically 
prescribed diets, for whatever pur- 
pose, includes bread. 

The message followed a dramatic 
word portrait of the vital role played 
by bread throughout the history of 
man’s development. This presentation, 
entitled ‘‘A Loaf of Bread,” was writ- 
ten especially for the occasion and 
dedicated to the food editors. It was 
narrated, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, by Marshall Kent. 

The speech and narration high- 
lighted the dinner in which General 
Baking dramatized the historic im- 
portance of bread as man’s “Staff of 
Life,” its decisive role in the history 
of civilization, and in the creation of 
civilization itself. 

The vital role of bread in human 
nutrition today was stressed in Mr. 
Morrison’s remarks. The industry is 
quick to take its cue from the public 
taste. Mr. Morrison declared: 

“The taste and preferences of the 
great majority of the American 
people are our master. Today we pro- 
duce no less than eight distinct types 
of bread to satisfy varying tastes. If 
there is a widespread demand for an- 
other type, we will give the people 
that bread. We are business men, 
and our production schedules can be 
regulated to meet the demands of 
the majority, to give the people what 
they want.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS ROLE OF ENZYMES 


CHICAGO—J. R. Oakley, Waller- 
stein Laboratories, New York, gave 
a down-to-earth picture of the role 
of enzymes in today’s bakery pro- 
duction to around 75 members and 
guests attending the regular meeting 
of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club at the Civic Opera Bldg. the 
evening of Oct. 14. 

“We believe the air of mystery 
gradually is being removed from the 
word enzyme,” said Mr. Oakley. ‘To- 
day it is understood that the fungal 
type of enzymes has certain specific 
functions and values in bread produc- 
tion. Enzymes are highly complicated 
chemical substances of biological 
origin which change natural proteins, 
Starches, fats, etc., by digestion, or 
catalytic process, without being part 
s i old product or the new prod- 








wae. Oakley observed that benefits 
derived from the use of fungal en- 
zymes are multiple and assure each 
baker many benefits in the shop and 
from the sales point. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Julius Prep, Airport Restaurant, 
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Marshall Field & Co., club president. 
The speaker was introduced by Ar- 
thur H. Gardner, Standard Brands, 
Inc., program chairman. In a short 
business meeting the group decided to 
hold its Christmas Party the evening 
of Dec. 9. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








50th Anniversary 


BOSTON—E. C. Johnson, chair- 
man of the board, H. A. Johnson Co., 
this month celebrates his 50th anni- 
versary with the company. “E. C.” 
as most people call him, began his 
business career upon’ graduating 
from Harvard in 1903 with the food 
company founded by his father in 
1877. 

Mr. Johnson has 
of the National Bakery Supply 
House Assn. and is a member of 
the New England Bakers Assn., 
as well as other bakery organiza- 
tions. He has always been active in 
trade and civic affairs and has been 
responsible for the success of many 
of Boston’s charitable drives. He is 
also a trustee of Wheelock College 
and a director of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. In June, 1950, he 
was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Science from 
Boston University. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOS ANGELES DANCE 

LOS ANGELES—tThe first autumn 
dance will be held by the Master 
Bakers Retail Association of Los An- 
geles Nov. 7, at Stanley Hall. Carl 
Rood, secretary, says, “It’s a night to 
forget our ovens and dance and dine 
like good fellows.” Jay Thornton, 
Thornton’s Bakery, Pasadena, Cal., 
is asking Master Bakers of Los An- 
geles to assist in the drive to en- 
list all bakers of California as mem- 
bers of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. Mr. Thornton is 
chairman of this ARBA committee. 


been president 
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AMF NAMES T. R. DREYER 
TO MANUFACTURING POST 


NEW YORK — T. R. Dreyer has 
been made director of manufacturing 
of five American Machine & Foundry 
Co. plants, according to an announce- 
ment by Morehead Patterson, AMF 
board chairman and president. 

AMF factories whose manufactur- 
ing activities Mr. Dreyer will direct, 
include the company’s plants in 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Glen Rock, Pa., 
and New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Dreyer joined AMF in April, 
1952, as works manager of the Brook- 
lyn and Lowerator plants after being 
associated with American Type 
Founders, Inc., as project manager. 
Immediately before that he was on 
the staff of the consulting engineer- 
ing firm of Morris & Van Wormer. 
From 1940 to 1950 he was associat- 
ed with the E. W. Bliss Co. 


FREUND BAKERY HOLDS 
OLD TIME PARTY 


ST. LOUIS—The Walter Freund 
Bread Co., St. Louis, revived “Gay 
90’s” scenes at an old time party at 
the bakery Oct. 12. The party was 
for 300 members and guests of the 
Stewards & Caterers Assn. of St. 
Louis. Six members of the Freund 
family—Albert, Louis, Henry, Har- 
old, Walter and Charles—all officials 
of the firm, were in appropriate cos- 
tumes and acted as hosts. Silent 
movies plentifully highlighted with 
custard pie throwing scenes were 
shown. 
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FOIL STREAMER PLUGS PIE—A traffic-stopping aluminum foil window 
streamer featuring hot mince pie currently is being featured and offered 
to the baking industry by the Cochran Foil Products Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Designed to call attention to the advantages of aluminum foil plates, the 
streamer, 19 in. by 6 in., has bright red lettering on the shiny foil background. 
Its timely subject matter combines the appeal to cold weather appetites 
and the ease of the heat-and-eat approach. Addresses of distributors may 
be obtained from the firm at P. O. Box 1466, Louisville, or Paul H. Prentiss, 


714 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





Caution Urged 
on Special Breads 


CHICAGO—"‘Tt’s time to be skepti- 
cal about breads which claim special 
nutritional value because of their 
unique ingredients,” Dr. William B. 
Bradley, scientific director of the 
American Institute of Baking told 
food editors, convening in Chicago, 
during their visit to the Institute re- 
cently. 

Dr. Bradley cited as an example the 
contribution of wheat germ when 
added to bread. Wheat germ used in 
the same proportion as in whole 
wheat bread—3% by weight of the 
flour—contributes only 14% as much 
thiamine, 9% as much riboflavin and 
4% as much niacin and 8% as much 
iron as does enriched bread. 

“From the praise given to wheat 
germ the consumer might expect that 
the nutritive value of bread contain- 
ing wheat germ would have been in- 
creased to a greater extent than these 
figures reveal,” Dr. Bradley stressed. 

He added that soya also has re- 
ceived such extensive publicity that 
the declaration of soya on a food label 
may imply improved nutritive value 
far greater than actually exists. 
Bread, which contains soya flour of- 
fers no more food value to the diet 
than does enriched bread if the diet 
contains reasonable quantities of food 
from animal sources such as milk, 
meat, and eggs. 

The grain products, principally en- 
riched bread, furnish to the daily diet 
31% of its thiamine, 25% of the cal- 
ories, 23% of the protein, 14% of its 
calcium, 28% of the iron, 18% of the 
riboflavin and 27% of the niacin for 
only 11% of the money spent for 
food, he concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOHANSEN BAKERIES | 
TO BUILD MIAMI PLANT 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Work will be- 
gin immediately on a new plant for 
Johansen Bakeries, Inc., in Orlando, 
Fla. About 200 persons will be em- 
ployed by the firm in the new plant. 

Johansen Bakeries will specialize 
in a new biscuit called Oranjam bar, 





a sweet cracker with orange jam 
filler. It is similar in appearance to 
the fig newton bar. According to 
J. V. Johansen, developer of the Or- 
anjam bar, the 37% of persons in 
the U.S. over 21 who wear some sort 
of dentures will not be troubled by 
seed particles lodging in the teeth. 

Mr. Johansen has spent many 
years in the baking industry and is 
credited with improvements in the 
early fig bar. 

The newly developed bar will be 
manufactured and packed in the Or- 
lando plant for retail sales distribu- 
tion throughout the nation. The spe- 
cial filler, under the brand name, 
Oranjam, will be packed for sale to 
bakers making similar products. The 
company plans to use the filler later 
in doughnuts, cakes, toppings and 
breakfast rolls. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLORIDA BAKERY SOLD 

PENSACOLA, FLA.—The Colum- 
bia Baking Co. announces the pur- 
chase of the Florida Baking Co., Inc., 
Pensacola, Fla. The plant will con- 
tinue under the management of L. W. 
Abney. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
MAKES PRICE CHANGE 


NEW YORK—Cellophane sales by 
American Viscose Corp. are now 
being made on a delivered price basis, 
it has been announced by Harry L. 
Dalton, vice president. Customers 
have been notified by John W. Little, 
sales manager for the corporation's 
Sylvania division. 

Under the new plans two price lists 
will be effective, one for deliveries in 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton; the other list for all other states. 

To compensate for the new delivery 
terms prices on all’items will be in- 
creased. 1l¢ a pound in the eastern 
area and 2%¢ a pound in the western 
area. These increments ‘vill be added 
to every item in the current price 
scale. 

Cellulose bands, casings, and other 
products of the Sylvania division’s 
plant at-Fredericksburg, Va., are not 
included :in the change. 
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FRUIT CAKES (SUPER) 
Mix together for 2 min. on medium 
speed: 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 1b. 4 0z. bread flour 
Add and mix in for 4 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. corn syrup 
1 1b. 9 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in for 2 min: 
1 lb. 9 0z. whole eggs 
Add flavor to suit and continue mix- 
ing from 5 to 8 min. 
Then add and mix in until well 
distributed: 
13 lb. large whole pecans 
13 lb. whole pitted dates 
6 lb. chopped glaced cherries 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
DELUXE SUPER FRUIT CAKES 
Mix together for 2 min. on medium 
speed: 
1 1b. 4 oz. bread flour 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
Add and mix in for 4 min. on me- 
dium speed: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. bread flour 
2% oz. salt 
10 oz. honey 
1 lb. 9 oz. whole eggs 
Then add gradually and mix for 
4 min. on medium speed: 
1 lb. 9 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Add the above to the following 
well blended fruit mixture and mix 
in thoroughly: 
7 lb. large pecans 
5 lb. toasted blanched almonds 
11 lb. pitted dates 
7 lb. diced glace pineapple 
5 lb. glace whole cherries 
1 pt. honey 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
After baking and when cooled, glaze 
the cakes with a corn syrup glaze. 


A 2-lb. cake baked in a loaf cake 
pan will require about one hr. and 
10 min. baking time. A 3-lb. cake 
baked in a tube pan will require the 
same amount of time. 

Note: Have the almonds just slight- 
ly toasted. 
SILVER STAR FRUIT CAKES 

(LIGHT) 
Cream for 5 min. (low speed): 
3 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
2 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Almond flavor to suit 
Add during 5 min. (medium speed) ; 
continue creaming for 5 min. (low 
speed): 
4 lb. whole eggs 
Add and stir in: 
8 oz. honey 
Add and stir in: 
12 oz. liquid milk 


Sift together and add. Mix until 
smooth, about 5 min. (low speed): 
4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Then mix in the following prepared 
fruit mixture: 
3 lb. orange peel 
3 lb. citron peel 
12 lb. sultana raisins 
2 lb. almonds, pecans or walnuts 
2 lb. 8 oz. glaced cherries 
2 lb. chopped dates 
Scale 2 lb. 2 oz. in loaf cake pans. 
Bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
FRUIT-NUT CONFECTION 
Mix together: 
6 lb. glace diced pineapple. 
10 lb. large pecans 
6 lb. glace whole cherries 
Add and mix in: 
10 lb. sweetened condensed milk 
Deposit 1 lb. 14 oz. in paper lined 
8 in. layer cake pans. Bake at about 
330° F. for 35 min. After baking and 


Quality Fruit Cakes, Plum Puddings 


Now is not too early to begin making fruit cakes and plum puddings for 


the holidays ahead. The demand exists—and can be further stimulated with 
the high quality so essential for profitable and increasing sales for fruit cakes 
and plum puddings. There is a wide preference for fruit cakes—some like 
them white, others dark and spicy. Provide both so as not to disappoint a 
single customer. 


What Price Range Is Best tor You? 


The price range of fruit cakes may vary considerably because of the 
great difference in the cost of fruits, nuts and the amounts used. The formulas 
here provide a wide variety in the different price ranges. However, it must be 
remembered that production sales costs and overhead are about the same 
whether a low priced or high quality fruit cake is sold. 


Deluxe Super Fruit Cakes 


The deluxe super fruit cakes and the fruit cake (super) formulas here 
may appear to be too costly because of the large quantity of fruits and 
nuts in them. However, if you will figure out your cost you will be greatly 
surprised. The cakes produced from these formulas are outstanding. B»okers 
who have made them find that customers come back repeatedly. Their 
customers in many cases have sold their friends on them, even though these 
bakers were getting a high price when compared to other fruit cakes in 
their market. 


when cooled, glaze the cakes with a 
corn syrup glaze. 

Note: Smaller or larger pans may 
be used, if desired, to meet the in- 
dividual needs of customers. 


DARK FRUIT CAKES (NO. 1) 
Cream together: 
4 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
¥% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 

Then add: 

12 oz. milk 

Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 

5 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 
4 lb. seedless raisins 
2 Ib. 8 oz. currants 
1 1b. 8 oz. diced citron 
8 oz. diced orange p2el 
8 oz. diced lemon peel 
1 1b. ground figs 
2 lb. chopped pitted dates 
2 lb. diced candied pineapple 
3 lb. glaced cherries (whole) 
1 oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. allspice 
1 Ib. 8 oz. brandy 
2 1b. blanched almonds 
1 lb. walnuts 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
Use a small amount of steam in the 
oven during baking. 

Note: All dried fruits should be 
washed and slightly soaked before 
being mixed with the other fruits. 

When the blended fruit mixture 
is used at once, the nuts may be 
mixed in with it. For improving the 
flavor it is recommended that the 
fruit be prepared about 24 hours in 
advance. When this is done, the nuts 
should be left out and added later 
with the fruit to the batter. When 
the nuts are placed with the fruit, 
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they are very apt to become discol- 
ored and also soft and rubbery. 


DARK FRUIT CAKES (NO. 2) 
3 lb. 2 oz. raisins 
3 lb. currants 
2% |b. citron 
6 oz. lemon peel 
6 oz. orange peel 
214 lb. pecans and walnuts 
2% Ib. figs 
2% lb. dates (pitted) 
1% lb. pineapple (diced) 
1% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. allspice 
¥% oz. cloves 
3 lb. candied cherries batter 
4 oz. soda 
*3 lb. granulated sugar 
2% |b. butter 
1% qt. eggs 
% pt. honey 
4 lb. flour (vary) 
14 pt. brandy 
% oz. orange extract 
144 oz. lemon extract 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 335° F. 


DARK FRUIT CAKES (NO. 3) 
Cream together: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
4 lb. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
3% oz. salt 
2% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 
Add: 
%4 qt. molasses 
Add gradually: 
5 lb. 6 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
8 lb. 4 oz. good cake flour 
Then mix in the following fruit 
and nut mixture which has previously 
been prepared: 
7 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
2 lb. 8 oz. bleached raisins 
6 lb. currants 
1 lb. 8 oz. diced citron 
1 lb. 4.0z. diced orange peel 
1 lb. 4 0z. diced lemon peel 
3 lb. candied cherry pieces 
7 lb. 8 oz. chopped pitted dates 
3 lb. walnut pieces 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground figs 
Lemon and orange extract to 
suit 
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This cake will contain about 140% 
fruit based on the batter. Nuts and 
cherries are quite high in price, so 
in order to obtain a low cost, these 
will have to be used sparingly. 


LIGHT FRUIT CAKES (NO. 1) 
Prepare the following and allow 
to set overnight in a closed con- 
tainer: 
8 oz. pecans 
1 Ib. 12 oz. walnuts 
2 lb. 8 oz. glaced red cherries 
1 lb. 8 oz. glaced green cherries 
3 lb. 4.0z. candied pineapple 
(diced) 
12 oz. orange peel (diced) 
12 oz. citron peel (diced) 
5 lb. bleached raisins 
¥ oz. nutmeg 
¥ oz. vanilla extract 
Then cream together for 5 min.: 
2 1b. 40z. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 10 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 


Add slowly over a 3 min. period 
and continue creaming for 10 more 
minutes on second speed: 

2 lb. 40z. whole eggs 

Add and mix for about 30 sec.: 
4 oz. milk 

Then add and mix for 3 min.: 
1 lb. 4 0z. bread flour 

Then mix in the prepared fruit mix- 
ture. Deposit into pans of desired 
size and bake at about 335° F. After 
baking, glaze with a glucose glaze. 


LIGHT FRUIT CAKES (NO. 2) 
Cream together slighily: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
4 lb. butter 
Add gradually: 
4lb. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
4 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 
8 lb. glaced cherries 
4 lb. bleached raisins 
1 lb. walnuts 
2 lb. pecans 
1 1b. diced citron 
1 lb. diced orange peel 
4 lb. diced candied pineapple 
3 lb. blanched almonds 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
Use a small amount of steam in the 
oven. 

Note: Do not over cream this mix 
as this will cause the fruit to set- 
tle. If desired, in order to decrease 
the cost, the 4 lb. of butter may be 
replaced by 3 lb. 4 oz. shortening, 
2 oz. salt and 10 oz. liquid milk. 


GOLDEN FRUIT CAKES (LIGHT) 
Cream together: 
3 1b. 4 0z. cake flour 
2 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
Beat until light, add to the above 
and cream for 5 min. on medium 
speed: 
3 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
1 1b. egg whites 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
12 oz. corn syrup 
Then mix in the following prepared 
fruit mixture: 
5 lb. bleached raisins 
3 lb. currants 
3 lb. candied cherries 
1 lb. diced citron 
2 lb. 8 oz. diced candied pine- 
apple 
1 lb. brandy 
2 lb. pecans 
2 1b. blanched almonds 
¥% oz. pure vanilla 
Deposit in pans and bake at about 


325° F. 


GOLD STAR FRUIT CAKES 
(DARK) 


Cream together for 5 min. (low 
speed): 
3 lb. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
3 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Rum flavor to suit 
Add during 5 min. (medium speed) : 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
Continue creaming for 5 min. (low 
speed), adding: 
1 lb. honey 
2 lb. molasses 
Add and mix in thoroughly: 
5 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
Then mix in the following prepared 
fruit mixture: 
12 lb. seedless raisins 
2 lb. 8 oz. citron peel 
8 oz. lemon peel 
2 lb. 8 oz. walnuts and pecans 
2 lb. glaced cherries 
2 lb. 40z. chopped dates 
2 lb. water 
1 lb. invert syrup 
8 oz. orange peel 
Scale 2 lb. 2 oz. into loaf cake 
pans. Bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
PLUM PUDDING 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
% oz. allspice 
1 oz. cinnamon 
%4 oz. ginger 
_2 02. Salt 
Add gradually: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. good molasses 
Soak together thoroughly and add: 
1lb.60z.dry bread 
3 lb. water 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
3 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 
Then mix in: 
3 lb. currants 
4 lb. bleached raisins 
4 lb. seedless raisins 
1 1b. chopped citron 
1 lb. chopped lemon peel 
1 lb. chopped orange peel 
Deposit into pudding tins and place 
covers on them. Place the tins in a 
Boston brown bread steamer, hav- 
ing some water in the bottom, and 
place a cover on the steamer. Bake 
at about 350° F. When baked, allow 
the plum pudding to cool for about 
10 min. before removing them from 
the pans. 
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NEW ENGLAND PLUM PUDDING 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
12 oz. ground suet 
2 oz. soda 
% oz. allspice 
1 oz. cinnamon 
¥ oz. ginger 
3 oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. good molasses 
Then add gradually: 
1 1b. 40z. dry bread crumbs 
3 lb. water 
Sift and add: 
3 lb. 40z. bread flour 
Then add the following prepared 
fruit mixture: ' 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add 
5 lb. currants 
6 lb. seedless raisins 
12 oz. diced orange peel 
12 oz. diced lemon peel 
1 lb. 8 oz. diced citron 
Scale 1 lb. 5 oz. into standard size 
greased Boston brown bread tins. 
Cover and then place them in a 
steamer. Cover the steamer, which 
should have some water in the bot- 
tom part, and bake at about 360° F. 
for about 1 hr. 45 min. After baking 
let the pudding stay in the tins for 
10 to 15 min. and then remove. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES SUIT. 
DISMISSED; ANOTHER SEEN 


WASHINGTON—The recent mer- 
ger of two baking companies has led 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
dismiss a charge of violating Section 
8 of the Clayton Act but has raised 
the question whether the merger may 
violate Section 7 of the same statute. 

The case dismissed is that in which 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, and 
American Bakeries Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
were charged with permitting two 
persons to serve simultaneously on 
the board of directors of each com- 
pany. Federal Trade Commission 
Hearing Examiner Abner E. Lips- 
comb found that the two companies 
were in competition and held that 
interlocking directorates between 
them violated Section 8 of the Clay- 
ton Act. The two persons serving si- 
multaneously as directors of both 
firms who were also named as re- 
spondents are Lewis A. Cushman, 
New York, and George L. Burr, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

(Section 8 of the Clayton Act pro- 
vides that no person may be director 
in two or more competing corpora- 
tions, any one of which has capital, 
surplus and undivided profits aggre- 
gating more than $1 million.) 

The hearing examiner issued an ini- 
tial order against continuation of the 
interlocking directorates, but this was 
appealed to the commission. 

While the case was pending on 
appeal, the two companies merged. 
As a result of the merger, the com- 
mission held that no further proceed- 
ings in the Section 8 case should be 
taken and ordered the complaint dis- 
missed. It was therefore unnecessary 
for the commission to rule on the 
merits of each of the points raised by 
the appeal, the FTC explains. 

The commission said, however, the 
merger may be subject to question 
under Section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
which forbids mergers of corpora- 
tions where the effect “may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly.” The com- 
mission is now exploring the possibili- 
ties of proceeding under Section 7. 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples _ of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Brownies 


Would you please send me a good 
chocolate brownie formula for a 17x 
24 in. pan? I do not want the 
brownies too thin when baked. The 
one formula I use is not dependable, 
the brownies are hard to cut and I 
have a lot of breakage as they seem 
too dry and crumbly.—H. M., Wis. 


¥ ¥ 


Your request for a formula for 
brownies that will not be too thin 
when baked has come to my atten- 
tion. I’m submitting a formula for 
brownies that are soft and will not 
crumble. 

BROWNIES 

Cream: 

2 Ib. 40z. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 2 oz. shortening 
1 pt. glucose 

¥% oz. salt 

% oz. cinnamon 

Add gradually: 

% qt. eggs 

Then add: 

12 oz. melted chocolate 

Sieve and fold in: 

1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 
% oz. baking powder 
11lb. chopped nuts 

Spread entire batch evenly in one 
greased and dusted bun pan. 

Note: Bake on double pans at 
about 360° F. After baking and when 
cool, cut into squares of desired size. 


Cookie Sottness 


Under separate cover I am sending 
you two packages of cookies. I would 
appreciate information as to how to 
make a cookie that will stay this soft. 
I would like to make both of these. 
I can make a cookie on the order of 
this, but mine won’t stay soft like 
these. I will appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me.—O. D. M., 
Tenn. 

o o 


The two samples of cookies which 
you sent us have been received and 
also your letter in which you ask 
what you can do in order to have 
your cookies stay soft. Undoubtedly 
the two cookies we received are made 
by formulas developed in the indi- 
vidual plant. 

In regard to the softness of the 
product, this is undoubtedly due to 
the use of honey or invert syrup. 
Honey, invert syrup and molasses are 
known as hygroscopic ingredients, 
which means that they have the 
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ability to retain moisture and also to 
draw moisture. You may have noticed 
this factor, for example, in molasses 
cookies. When the humidity is high, 
they will become soft. I would like to 
suggest that you replace from 10 to 
20% of the sugar in your formula 
with either honey or invert. You may 
have to do a little experimenting in 
order to arrive at what you feel is 
the proper amount. 
Pies 

I am enclosing $3 to renew my 
subscription to The American Bak- 
er and also wish some information 
pertaining to my pies. 

Why is it that the pastry on a 
raisin or mince fried pie will stay 
firmer than on a pineapple or apple 
fried pie? I use buffalo and clear 
gel cornstarch half and half and the 
fruit is thick enough. Is there any 
thing that we could add to the fruit 
of the pineapple and apple that would 
give the same result as the raisin? 
Our pastry is rich and is firm on all 
the pies until they have set sev- 
eral hours. We don’t let them steam 
while cooling. 

Secondly, is there any way to keep 
sugar in suspension in pecan filling? 
I use 6 lb. of white and 2 lb. brown 
sugar. After the filling sets for a 
while the sugar settles to the bot- 
tom. I do not mean the cooked pie. 
I would like to have the filling clear 
and to look more or less like honey. 
Incidentally I am not trying to call 
it honey, but I would like to know 
also if honey (syrup) could be sub- 
stituted for honey. 

I surely do enjoy the articles on 
pies in The American Baker.—H. M. 
M., Texas. 

¥ ¥ 


I have your letter asking for in- 
formation that will help to eliminate 
the difficulty of the pastry on your 
pineapple and apple pies becoming 
soft. I would like to suggest that you 
purchase a pie filling stabilizer and 
see if that doesn’t help eliminate 
this problem. 

You also state that you are hav- 
ing difficulty keeping the sugar in 
suspension in pecan filling. I would 
like to suggest that you bring the 
white sugar and brown sugar to a 
boil with the liquid, adding about 
% oz. of tartaric acid. I am quite 
sure that this will overcome your 
difficulty. If you do not care to make 
a boiled syrup, I suggest that you 
purchase a liquid invert syrup which 
can be used to replace the white 
sugar pound for pound. 

In your last question you state 
that you would like to know also if 
“honey could be_ substituted for 
honey.” I assume that you mean 
syrup instead of honey. I would like 
to suggest that you purchase some 
enzyme converted corn syrup. While 
this is not quite as sweet as honey, 
you may possibly be able to get by. 


Glaze 


For quite some time now I have 
been having a problem with the glaze 
sweating on my raised doughnuts. 


The humidity is quite high here. 
My doughnuts are packaged in the 
evening for morning delivery and by 
morning are quite runny with glaze. 
The following formula is now in use. 
20 lb. 6X sugar 
4 lb. 8 oz. water 
lib. honey 
1 oz.-2 oz. gelatin 
The gelatin and honey are dissolved 
in the water, 150° and then added to 
the sugar. The solution is mixed on 
low until smooth. Also, the glaze does 
not have much gloss. 
Can you give me a formula which 
may work?—R.G.T., Fla. 


¥ ¥ 

You state in your letter that you 
are having a considerable amount of 
difficulty with the glaze on the 
doughnuts becoming quite runny aft- 
er being packaged. I would like to 
suggest that you eliminate the honey 
in your formula and add about 1 oz. of 
agar agar. Both agar agar and gela- 
tin are stabilizers and will help to set 
up the glaze. Honey is known as a 
hygroscop‘c ingredient which has the 
ability to draw and retain moisture. 
For this reason I am suggesting that 
you eliminate this product. 

You may also wish to add a hard 
fat to the glaze. This hard fat should 
have a melting point somewhere 
around 115° F. About 12 oz. of this to 
your formula should help to eliminate 
some of your difficulties. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF BAKERIES 
REPORTS RECORD PROFIT 


SAN FRANCISCO—Net profit of 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ended June 27, last, 
amounted to $1,006,240, equal after 
preferred dividends to $2.95 a share 
on the 280,900 shares of common 
stock outstanding, Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president, has reported to stock- 
holders. This compares with $937,- 
362, or $2.73 a share on 278,100 
shares, reported for the preceding 
year. 

Sales for the year aggregated $49,- 
641,894, against $44,458,884 in the 
previous year, Langendorf reported, 
a new high for the 20th consecutive 
year. 

The increase in net, Mr. Langen- 
dorf said, was after write-off of ap- 
proximately $93,000 non - recurring 
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expenses incident to the opening of 
new plants in Seattle, San Jose and 
Los Angeles. 

Capital expenditures for the year 
aggregated $1,666,872, or $774,316 
more than provisions for depreciation 
and amortization, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES’ 
NET INCOME INCREASES 


KANSAS CITY—R. L. Nafziger, 
president of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, reports a net in- 
come of $1,790,796 based upon un- 
audited figures for the 40 weeks ended 
Oct. 3, after depreciation and interest 
and after provision of $3,894,271 for 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes. This is equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.48 a share of common 
stock. This is compared with a net 
income of $1,728,730 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1952, equal, after 
preferred dividends, to $2.37 a com- 
mon share. 

Net sales for the first 40 weeks of 
1953 totaled $65,252,264, against 
$60,283,041 in the same period of 1952 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR, INC., RECORDS 
DROP IN NET INCOME 


OMAHA—Omar, Inc., reports for 
12 weeks ending Sept. 19, a net in- 
come of $60,577 compared with $166,- 
209 in the like period of the preceding 
year. The earnings are equivalent to 
17¢ a share on the common stock of 
the company, compared with 84¢ a 
share earned in the corresponding 
period last year. 

The decline in earnings was at- 
tributed to increases in cost of raw 
materials and labor and heavy ex- 
penses in connection with develop- 
ment of the Cleveland property. 

Total sales for the 12 week period 
were $8,808,874, compared with $7,- 
556,584 for a similar period last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDS TO STAFF 

NEW YORK—R. E. Horsey, vice 
president in charge of sales of Gi- 
vaudan-Delawanna, Inc. and its as- 
sociate companies, has announced 
that James L. Stevenson has joined 
Ralph M. Stevenson, his father, in 
the representation of the organiza- 
tion in the Detroit area. 


























COAST ASBE STARTS NEW SEASON—Examining rye breads at the first 





meeting of the 29th year of the Oregon chapter of The American Society of 
Bakery Engineers are, left, Robert Butler, Terminal Flour Sales Co., Port- 
land; I. E. Savin, Savin’s Bakery, Tillamook, chapter president; and Robert 
Hunt, graduate of the American Institute of Baking and production super- 
intendent at the Golden Rule Baking Co., Seattle. 
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1 ROUTE BOOSTED 10 90 IN 3 YEARS 
BY PHOENIX ‘HOUSE-T0-HOUSE’ PLANT 


Variety, Quality Spark Growth 
as Pillsbury Mixes do Top Job 


Can a House-to-House business multiply itself by 50? 
And in just three years? 

Yes! says Allen L. Bragg, president of Cottage Bakery, 
Inc., Phoenix, Arizona. Because that’s exactly what this 
Southwest bakery has done. 

Starting in 1950 with one route, the firm has experi- 
enced a meteoric rise in business and today operates 50 
routes throughout Phoenix and its suburbs. 

Aware that house-to-house selling depends heavily 
upon variety and quality, Bragg has based his produc- 
tion on Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. The rapidity of Cottage 
Bakery’s growth is a solid tribute to the quality of 
Pillsbury Mix-made products and to the wide variety 
possible with mixes. 


THREE YEARS LATER, 50 ROUTES are operating throughout 
the market. And Cottage business is still growing. At 
present, 25 trucks give every-other-day coverage over 50 
routes. Bragg plans to increase his fleet still further this 
year to keep pace with the expanding Phoenix baked goods 





IN 1950, ONE ROUTE was the extent of Cottage’s activity 
in the Phoenix market. Earlier, in 1938, Owner Allen 
Bragg had entered the baking business with a wholesale 
pie plant, later adding a bread line which he sold through 
grocery outlets. In 1950, he began house-to-house. 


market. House-to-house bakery business in Phoenix holds 
at a more uniform level throughout the year than does 
wholesale business. In summer, when vacation trade is 
slow, wholesalers feel the drop-off. But house-to-house 
plants, with permanent customers, notice no great dip. 
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CUSTOMERS LOVE ‘COTTAGE’ VARIETY; 
ENDLESS’ TYPES POSSIBLE WITH MIXES 


‘A successful house-to-house operation,” says Bragg, 
“requires variety so you don’t wear customers out. 
We get that variety with Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. 
In fact,”’ says Bragg, ‘“‘we make 15 varieties of sweet 
goods alone from Pillsbury’s Special Sweet Doh Mix.” 


William Helfinstine (left), Cottage’s Production 
Manager, adds that “superior quality is a must in 
our kind of operation. With Pillsbury Mixes, we’re sure of it.’ 











AN IMPRESSIVE ARRAY of baked goods await packaging in Cot- presented a problem in storage space for ingredients. But, accord- 
tage’s finishing department. The plant produces a wide variety ing to Bragg, mixes have solved the problem. ‘‘We now have to 
of breads, cakes, sweet rolls, pies, doughnuts and cookies, 95 per stock only a minimum of ingredients,” says Bragg, ‘“‘because each 


cent of which are made with Pillsbury products. This variety Pillsbury Mix has all the necessary ingredients right in it.” 





RACING CHAMP AND BAKERY OWNER are CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF CUPS are Mrs. "SPECIAL OCCASION’ CAKES are 


the dual titles held by Allen Bragg, president Elaine Bragg’s contribution to the family part of Cottage’s broad service to 
of Cottage Bakery, Inc. Bragg, an outboard trophy case. Mrs. Bragg, a low-handicap customers. Cakes are mix-made. 
motorboat racing fan, has won a Class B na- golfer, has competed in numerous tour- The speedier mix-method allows 
tional championship. He also has been an avia- naments. Now her duties as Secretary- plenty of finishing time. Cottage 
tion enthusiast, owning six different planes. Treasurer keep her from playing often. also offers “specials” every day. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 2 
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Cottage Cuts A.M. Loading 
Time with Rolling Cases 


Morning loading time at Cottage has 
been cut from 45 minutes to five min- 
utes by means of unique cabinets 
mounted on rollers. Cabinets (like 
the one shown above) are loaded the 
night before. In the morning, the 
driver simply checks its contents and 
then rolls it directly onto his truck. 


‘Extra Finishing Time Pays Off 
in Added Eye-Appeal,’ says Bragg 


“We put eye-appeal into our prod- 
ucts,” says Bragg, “through bench 
work and finishing.” 

According to Bragg, valuable time 
is saved with the quick-and-easy 
mix-method because mixes eliminate 
scaling and blending. 

This, says Bragg, pays off in big- 
ger sales because his skilled bakers 
have more time for craftsmanship 
and variety, more time to add eye- 
appeal through finishing. 


FANCY FINISHING a Cottage trademark, 7 
is illustrated here in this run of luscious- 
looking, cherry-filled Boston Cream Cakes. 





AN EXPANDING BUSINESS requires expand- 
ed facilities. Here, work progresses on an 
addition to the Cottage plant. This new 
wing is designed to increase efficiency and 
speed production so that Cottage may bet- 
ter serve a growing list of customers. 
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“| Like Everything About 
Mixes!”’ Says Allen Bragg 


4 BENEFITS TO BAKERS CITED BY PHOENIX 
*‘HOUSE-TO-HOUSE’ BAKER 


“I like everything about mixes,”’ says Allen 

Bragg, Cottage President. With Pillsbury 

Mixes, bakers get these four advantages: 
1. Shorter Production 
Time—scaling and blend- 
ing eliminated, errors re- 
duced to a minimum, 
more time for fancy fin- 
ishing. 
2. Uniform Results— with 
a mix, you’re sure of top 
results every time. 

3. Easy Cost Control—no daily fluctuations 

in prices. 

4. Wide Variety with Minimum Effort—from 

a single mix, you get almost endless variety, 

just by changing toppings. 

*‘And,” says Bragg, “‘because we must have 

superior quality to stay in business, we use 

Pillsbury Mixes. They give us not only top 

quality, but uniform quality at known cost, 

day after day.” 

These factors, according to Bragg, have 
been important ones in Cottage’s success. 
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ANOTHER MIXED CARLOAD ARRIVES in Phoenix, destined for Cottage 
Bakery. Cottage, like many bakeries, has taken advantage of Pillsbury’s 
fast, one-carload combination shipments of flour and mixes. 





Whether You're a Wholesaler, Retailer or House-to-House Baker 


YOU'LL GET VARIETY, UNIFORMITY AT 
KNOWN COST WITH PILLSBURY MIXES 


It’s Easy as... 


ee 


MIX. See directions for speed 


ADD WATER TO MIX. Amount 


WE’RE SO SURE you’!I like ’em, 
we make this unusual offer: 
Ask your Pillsbury S ilesman 
or Jobber to arrange a trial. 
No cost to you if you aren’t 
completely satisfied with the 
performance and results. You 
can’t lose. So make the trial... 
do it now! Just write, wire or 
phone your Pillsbury Repre- 
sentative. 


= vo PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


MAKE-UP. Use the time you 


and temperature specified on and 


each mix package. (Add yeast 
if required.) 


CAKE MIXES e 


PILLSBURY MILLS, 


SWEET DOH MIXES 
YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e¢ 


INC., MINNEAPOLIS, 


time on the package. 
Pillsbury’s pre-blending in- 
sures smooth, even mixing. 


Use Pillsbury’s 


have saved for make-up, fancy 
finishing, added eye appeal. 


Turn that time into extra sales! 


e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES 
e SWEET DOH BASES 
Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


MINNESOTA 
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STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS 


COMPANY, 


Active Dry | 


| YEAST 
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Packaging Deserves Added 
Recognition, Institute\Told 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 

American Baker Editorial Staff 
NEW YORK—Packaging can be, 
and in many industries actually is, ol 
such a major consideration to the 
profits picture that it should form an 
individual division of top manage- 
ment, deserving its own recognized 
director. Carl A. Claus, of the J. L. 
Ferguson Co., Newark, N. J., voiced 


this opinion in a discussion of pack- 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Hlinols % 


aging as a profession during the 15th 
annual forum of the Packaging Insti- 
tute held at the Hotel Statler Oct. 
12-14. 

He ranked packaging as one of the 
“industrial giants,” with more than 
$9 billion expended annually to pack- 
age American products. Citing a sur- 
vey involving 117 packaged products, 
he noted that the packaging repre- 
sented more than 80% of the total 


Today. 4 after a 


acclaim for its bread-making 


qualities than at any time since 


its discovery. 


made with 


(dials 


basis 


quarter of a century, 


Wyta se receives greater 


) ( WHITE BREAD 





number of labor hours involved in 
producing product and package. 

Mr. Claus stated that an important 
question that modern industry must 
consider is ‘“‘what recognition in the 
corporate structure does management 
intend to give to the professional 
packaging man?” In many cases com- 
panies must determine whether it is 
to be a division of the engineering 
department, a subdivision of the ad- 
vertising department, subordinate to 
any other activity, or stand on its 
own, he said. 

A training in packaging could be a 
stepping stone to other activities, de- 
pending upon the talents of the indi- 
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vidual, Dr. F. A. Collatz of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, declared 
These activities could include pro 
duction management, packaging re 
search, products control, procurement 
and sales and sales service, he noted. 
Dr. Collatz said that, starting with 
personnel having a fundamental train- 
ing in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics and related subjects, his firm 
has preferred to train its own pack- 
aging men. Trainees are started in 
the laboratory evaluating various 
packaging materials for chemical and 
physical properties. Products with 
these materials are submitted to stor- 
age tests under a variety of tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions and 
checked for condition at regular in- 
tervals. This enables the individual 
to get a thorough understanding of 
our products and their packaging re- 
quirements, Dr. Collatz said. 


College Courses Urged 


A recommendation was offered by 
Charles W. Stephens of the Dominion 
Paper Box Co., Ltd., Toronto, that a 
committee be set up in each of the 
basic industries interested in pack- 
aging to assist in drawing up specifi- 
cations for college training in packag- 
ing techniques. 

He called attention to the course in 
package technology offered by Michi- 
gan State College as recognition ac- 
corded by one of our leading universi- 
ties. “Packaging might well be recog- 
nized as a profession, and in the com- 
mercial realm might well stand high 
in the list of professional activities,” 
he declared. 

Edward J. Monahan of the labora- 
tory department of National Biscuit 
Co., New York, reported on experi- 
mentation with a scoreline tester de- 
veloped by N.B.C. The instrument 
measures the force required to hold 
the formed scores at rectangles. In 
operation, a section of the carton con- 
taining one of the flat scores is folded 
at the scoreline to 90° and then re- 
leased. The instrument, calibrated in 
gramcentimeters, measures the force 
required to bring the specimen back 
to 90°. 

The instrument has been used ex- 
perimentally to demonstrate the loss 
in quality of the scorelines during a 
particular run on a certain convert- 
ing press as well as the comparison 
of presses and types of make-ready 
and also the effectiveness of the score 
with different types of board stock, 
he said. 

Another interesting feature of the 
three-day session was a bulk packag- 
ing seminar featuring Frank Pocta, 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers 
Assn., New York; John P. Grady, 
Chase Bag Co., Philadelphia, and Carl 
E. Pruett, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Newark, Del. 

In his remarks Mr. Pocta noted 
that American industries demand 
more than 2% billion multiwall sacks 
annually for shipment of about 400 
different products. 

Mr. Pruett covered the uses of steel 
drums for liquids, types of drums and 
materials of their construction, rea- 
sons for choice and methods, and 
equipment for filling various types. 

New developments in the use of 
cotton bags, burlap bags, open mesh 
bags and other textiles in the pack- 
aging of argicultural and industrial 
products for shipment and sale were 
outlined by Mr. Grady. 

This speaker noted that a new 
source of burlap cloth appears to be 
developing in Pakistan, which was 
already the largest producer of raw 
jute for burlap. Expectations are that 
by 1956 Pakistan will be producing 
an amount of burlap cloth equal to 
about 20% of the Indian Calcutta 
mill production, he said. 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 





















These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
..+ KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 








We can tell you again and. again 
that RODNEY flours are the “tops” 
in good baking . . . but until you 
bake them you can not fully ap- 
preciate their superior qualities. 
We know that if you try RODNEY 
flours in your bakery you will 
never be satisfied with less than 










the outstanding results these flours 
produce. We are willing to let 
those results speak for themselves. 


Give RODNEY flours a trial. You 


will be convinced. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Vd dale Baker’s Doorbell 


Seal of Approval at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, recently. 
award was made by Harry E. Meyn, 
general sales manager of the Inter- 


Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, has 
donated four bookmobiles to the Ken- 
tucky Bookmobile Project, for use 
in rural sections of Kentucky, where 
there are no public libraries. 

es 

Mother’s Cookie Co., Louisville, 
has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture and deal in bakery products by 
Robert O. Denham, J. A. Hunter, 
and Robert T. Burke, Jr., all of Louis- 
ville. The company now operates a 
bakery at 427 S. 20th St. 

7 

A branch store has been opened 
by Holland’s Bakery in the Whites- 
town Shopping Center near Utica, 
N.Y. The firm’s baking plant is in 
Utica. The manager of the new unit 
is Joseph Dumain. 

a 

Paul Grant has been named su- 
perintendent of the Mission Bakers 
in Oklahoma City. Mr. Grant was 
with a bakery in Dallas for 27 years. 

* 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cupp has closed 
her bakery, Cupp’s Pastry Shoppe, 
at 2823 Epperly Drive, Oklahoma 
City, and is now with Eddie’s Bak- 
ery at 1749 N. W. 26th St. The bak- 
ery is owned and operated by Eddie 
Lyons. 

- 

Clyde H. Hutchins has been named 
supervisor for the General Baking 
Co. in Oklahoma City. 

+ 

Bob Dennis, owner of Dennis Do- 

Nut Shop at 1025 S. W. 29th St., 


Oklahoma City, has installed new 
equipment. 

* 
The Honey Boy Bakery, Cincin- 


nati, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Bugge, pro- 
prietors, has installed new equip- 
ment. 


Redecorating of both the inside and 
outside of the Cincinnati bakery of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Schultz was 
completed recently. 

e 

The annual old-timers’ stag picnic 
of the Northern Kentucky Bakers 
Assn., Inc., was held recently at the 
C. A. C. Chateau in Ludlow, Ky. 
John Fischer was officer-of-the-day 
for a varied sports and entertain- 
ment program. 


Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, has 
signed what is believed to be the 
first color television contract in that 
city. It calls for commercial color 
telecasts at the earliest practicable 
date over WCPO-TV. 

* 

Recovered from a year’s illness, 
Emil Bacher has reopened his bak- 
ery in the Corryville section of Cin- 
cinnati. 

* 

McGavin’s, Ltd., is erecting a new 
warehouse and office building at 
10008 106th Ave., Edmonton, Alberta. 
The two-story building will cost $112,- 
000 and will be 27 by 150 ft. 


* 
F. Leeworthy has established the 
Squamish Bakery at Squamish, B.C. 
s 


The O’Rourke Baking Co., Buffalo, 
was awarded the Good Housekeeping 


ceremonies in 
The 


state Bakeries Corp., the parent com- 
pany of O’Rourke Baking. 
* 


Linne’s Pastry Shop, Shelbyville, 
Ind., will have one of the most mod- 


ern bakeries in the state. Remodel- 

ing work on a building located at 

115 S. Harrison St., will cost an 

estimated $18,000 when completed. 
« 

The William H. Heinemann Bak- 
ery Co., Milwaukee, has undergone 
a corporate reorganization. Instead 
of four corporations there are now 


29 
24 separate but identical corpora- 
tions—one for the main plant at 


1846 N. 6th St. and for each of the 
23 bakery shops in the city. 
& 

A two-alarm fire caused damage 
estimated at $3,500 to the City Bak- 
ing Co. plant at Ft. Worth. 

+ 

A business name _ has 

for Fran’s Bake Shop, 


been filed 
2470 Bailey 


Ave., Buffalo, by Frances M. Cher- 
enzia. 
* 
The Ace Bakery, New Orleans, 


which was destroyed by fire several 
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Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 








Demonstrations Now Available 


in YOUR SHOP 
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Tue new a ingredient Brosoft pro- 

duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 

improved texture, better eating and 
keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 

Brosoft is a dry product packed in 

100 lb. laminated paper bags. 

requires no changes in shop proce- 


Its use 


Bakers in many sections of 


the country are already using Brosoft. 
Brosoft has high powers of emulsi- 
fication and dispersion resulting in 

activity for combining shortening 


and water and other ingredients 


of the dough. 


Trained Bakery Technicians are 


available from the home office 
of the Brolite Company, Inc., 
Chicago, or the Brolite Com- 
pany’s divisional offices in 
New York City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and 
Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers—Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY inc. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 3, N. Y 


2921 S. Haskell Ave 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St., 
San Francisco 1, Cal 


518 First Ave 
Seattle 9, Wash 


North, 686 Greenwood Avenue, N. E., 


Atlanta 6, Go 





Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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Louise K. Buell 


TO BE HONORED—“Louise K. Buell 
Day” has been proclaimed for Nov. 
24 by the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
and members of the organization are 
combining to make the occasion one 
long remembered. Members of the 
club and their ladies are planning a 
luncheon and program on that day to 
honor Miss Buell for 10 years of serv- 
ice to the club as its executive man- 
ager. She will be presented with a 
gift to show appreciation from the 
club members. “During her years of 
service, the club has grown and serv- 
ices have expanded until it is recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding in- 
dustry clubs of the nation, It is recog- 
nized that the success of the organ- 
ization is due in a great part to the 
tireless. effort and the efficient, 
gracious management of Miss Buell.” 
Those were the words of Claude G. 
Hill in making the proclamation. Mr. 
Hill, Continental Baking Co., is chair- 
man of Louise K. Buell Day. 





months ago, has been rebuilt and 
equipped with new machinery. Peter 
and George Aijavolasiti are the 
owners. 
© 
The Paradise Baking Corp. has sold 
the one-story warehouse and park- 
ing lot at 75 Guernsey St., Brooklyn. 
* 
A. J. Schneeweiss has opened a 
bakery in Butler, Wis. 
& 
The Wonder Krust Bakery, Glas- 
gow, Mont., has closed its business. 


7 
The grand opening of the remod- 
eled Schmidt Bakery, St. James, 
Minn., attracted 1,200 visitors in one 
day. Visitors were served free cof- 
fee, cake, doughnuts and pies. 
a 
The Foust Bakery, Fullerton, Neb., 
owned by Carroll Foust, recently 
staged its formal opening. 
ae 
The Gabriel Martin Bakery, Min- 
neapolis, was awarded the 1953 pub- 
lic service award by the American 
Dairy Assn. and the National Donut 
Month committee for its contribu- 
tion to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s campaign to promote wheat 
and dairy products. 
s 
The Good Housekeeping guaranty 
seal has been awarded to Mrs. Karl’s 
Bakeries, Milwaukee, by R. L. Naf- 
ziger, president of Interstate Bak- 
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eries Corp. Lew Parr, plant man- 
ager, accepted the honor. 
a 


Edward W. Peterson has purchased 


Boetcher’s Home Bakery, Portage, 
Wis. 

* 
Hendrickson’s’ Bakery, Virginia, 


Minn., has ceased operations. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hendrickson had operated 
the bakery for 40 years. 

* 

At a doughnut shop in Des Moines, 
one also can eat the holes. The 
chunks of dough punched out in the 
production process are cooked sepa- 


rately and served to customers. 
a 
A formal opening by Vanderpool’s 
Bakery, 818 Montana St., El Paso, 
Texas, was staged recently. 
& 
A highly successful open house 
was held recently by the Sunlite 


Bakery, Green & Halagueno Sts., 
Carlsbad, N.M. 

= 
The Harlo Bakery, Harlowton, 


Mont., has opened for business. 
* 
The Downyflake Donut Shop, Pep- 
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in, Wis., has been closed for the 
winter season by the owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oluf Hanson. 
a 
The Centuria (Wis.) Bake Shop 
has been purchased by Harry Levy 
who plans to remodel and reopen 
in spring. 
a 
Cecelia N. Cox has opened the 
Spudnut Shop at 620 W. Villard St., 
Dickinson, N.D. 


* 
Twenty-five employees of the 
Sweetheart Baking Co., Bismarck, 


N.D., were given service awards re- 





the SUCCESSFUL CAKE BAKER 


SPECIAL SECTION: “‘HOW TO INCREASE CAKE SALES 





hotter... 
SELLS BETTER 


(2) Fleischmann’s TasteX Margarine 
SHORTENING... for that rich, natural flavor 
that only this hydrogenated shortening, specially 
emulsified with cultured skim milk can give. 


Increasing cake sales and profits takes more 
than good formulas and fine baking equipment 
—it takes a Third Dimension to get better-tasting, 
better-selling cakes. The Third Dimension of 
better-quality cake is full use of these three fine 
Fleischmann ingredients in combination: 


(1) Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs . . . for that 
delicate, fresh, wholesome taste that only peak 
quality, Spring-laid eggs can give. 











(3) Fleischmann’s Baking Powder . . . for 
that regulated, controlled leavening action that 
only this “critical ingredient’ assures, giving you 
the fullest possible results from all ingredients 
for about 2¢ on the dollar. 





FLEISCHMANN’S TASTEX Shortening 
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cently at a company dinner. Mak- 
ing the awards were Harold Barth, 
manager, and Raymond Schreiner, 
assistant manager. A special gift was 
given to Warren Whitson, president 
and general manager. Robert Roberts 
was given a 25-year award. 
o 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Debel have 
purchased the Holland Home Bak- 
ery, 1447 First Ave. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
ae 
Three Greater Cincinnati bakeries 
have new owners. Al Debbler pur- 
chased a shop in Newport, Ky., from 
Mrs. Fred Bley; Karl Simon now 
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owns the Main Bakery in Norwood, 
Ohio, and Mr. and Mrs. A. Walter 
Herrmann, who formerly had a shop 
in Covington, Ky., bought the down- 
town Cincinnati bakery of Gus and 
Steve Ruttkay. 
a 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Jesse have 
opened the Dixie Donut Shop at 6405 
Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
e 
The Cake Masters is a new plant 
at 5719 Bird Road, Miami. 
& 
Owners of three Cincinnati bak- 
eries returned recently from trips to 


Europe, where they visited with rela- 
tives and friends. They were Harry 
B. Frerichs, Margaret Anneken and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Wolf. 

« 

H. W. Willis has taken over the 
Ena Ann Bakery in Cut Bank, Mont., 
from Mr. and Mrs. Peter Restelli. 

ae 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Hoernschemeyer 
were deluged with autumn flowers 
when they opened their new bakery 
at 5800 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati. 

° 

After remodeling and installation 

of considerable new equipment, Emil 








AND PROFITS” 











( Picture of the‘ 


as reported by your 
Fleischmann Man 
from research by the 
technical and sales staffs 
of Standard Brands Inc. 


‘heat’ cake... 





The one that is all eaten up. The one that tastes so good price is 
forgotten—and the only worry is, “How long ‘til the next one!” 


CONVINCE YOURSELF. See how combining these 
three Fleischmann ingredients produces the Third 
Dimension of cake quality—brings you better-tasting 


cakes right in your own bakery. Ask your 
Fleischmann Man for proof. There’s no obligation. 
What tastes better—sells better. 
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Bacher has reopened his shop in the 
university section of Cincinnati. 
. 

Rex Baking Co., Tulsa, recently 

added new equipment. 
* 

The Merchants Biscuit’ Co., sub- 
sidiary of the United Biscuit Co., is 
building an $80,000 warehouse and 
office building in Oklahoma City. 
The plant will be completed by Jan. 1 

* 

The newly opened Market Basket 
Supermarket in Watertown, N.Y., 
soon will have its own bakery. Bak- 
ing equipment is now being installed 
and the shop is expected to go into 
operation soon. 

a 

Gordon’s Bakery, Statesboro, Ga., 
has just undergone a complete in- 
terior decorating job. 

* 

Lewis Bell, bakery proprietor, 207 
Milledgeville Rd., Augusta, Ga., has 
added two new trucks to his fleet. 

* 

The Dutch Bakeshop, Waycross, 

Ga., was recently redecorated. 
* 

The Isicle Pastry Shop, 1901 Lin- 
colnway West, South Bend, Ind., has 
opened a second retail center in the 
new McKinley Shopping Center, 2930 
McKinley. 

* 

A business name has been filed 
for Hilger’s Bakery, 1523 Fillmore 
Ave., Buffalo, by Carlton W. and 
Lucy M. Hilger. 

@ 

The Hometown Bakery, Pahokee, 
Fla., after almost a quarter of a 
century of bread making, has aban- 
doned that part of its production 
and will become a jobber for Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami. 

= 

Elmer’s Bakery, LaMoure, N.D., 
has been reopened by its owner, El- 
mer Kuch, following remodeling. 

* 

The Colonial Baking Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, plans a $100,000 addi- 
tion to its plant. 

* 

The Harvey (N.D.) Bakery has un- 

dergone remodeling. 
e 

Whyle’s Bakery, What Cheer, Iowa, 
recently celebrated its 42nd anni- 
versary with an open house. 

cs 

Marshall Nichols is distributing the 
frozen bread produced by the Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., in Chester, N.Y. in the 
Orlando, Fla., area. 

3 

The Johnson Brothers, Toby and 
John, have opened a bakery in Naples, 
Fla., which they will operate as the 
Naples Bakery. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. H. BLUNDRED RESIGNS 
WASHINGTON ABA POST 


CHICAGO — Robert H. Blundred 
has resigned as assistant in the Wash- 
ington office of the American Bakers 
Assn., to become executive secretary 
of the Screen Process Printing Assn. 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Blundred joined the ABA staff 
in Washington in 1952. He developed 
economic material and compiled sta- 
tistics of the baking industry, also 
assisting Joseph M. Creed, ABA coun- 
sel, in contact work with congres- 
sional committee and government 
agencies, 
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SPpap » ade 


feat” ag ge 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 43 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Ammonia produces about four 
times as much carbon dioxide gas as 
baking powder. 

2. Before wrapping bread, the in- 


KNOW 
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will have a large oven spring. 

4. Invert syrup, honey and mo- 
lasses are known as hygroscopic in- 
gredients. 

5. Almond macaroons should be 
baked at a temperature of about 
430° F. 

6. Sweetened condensed milk usu- 
ally contains about 30% sugar. 

7. Baking soda is generally used 
in devils food or chocolate cakes in 
order to produce a darker crumb 
color. 

8. When using vinegar in bread 
for inhibiting rope, the bread should 
also be baked faster and for a shorter 
period of time. 





side temperature of the loaves should 
be at least 110° F. 

3. One of the characteristics of a 
young bread dough is that the loaves 





OGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


RECORD like HUNTER’S—over 75 
A years of making good flour as an inde- 
pendent mill—is rare. Such a record has to 
be earned. And HUNTER FLOURS have 
earned it with steadfast high quality in serv- 


ing three generations of bakers. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 





a 


ated. haat 2. 
78 FRR ae n eeu | 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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9. Excellent sponge cakes can be 
made with dried eggs after they are 
reconstituted. 

10. Milk which has been scalded 
will produce a better loaf of bread 
than milk which has not been heated 
before it is used in the dough. 

11. It is considered a good pro- 
cedure to make the shells for custard 
and pumpkin pies a day ahead before 
filling them. 

12. When replacing 2 lb. butter in 
a cookie formula with shortening, it 
is necessary to use 1 Ib. 11 oz. shor- 
tening and 5 oz. water. 

13. Non-fat milk solids may be 
kept in storage for three to six 
months before it is used. 

14. A two crust 9 in. pie requires 
about 7 oz. of pie dough. 

15. Liquid buttermilk contains 
from 3 to 4% lactic acid. 


16. It is a good idea to give the 
pieces of dough, after scaling, from 
10 to 20 min. intermediate proof when 
making bread. 

17. The average ash content of a 
good bread flour will run about 52%. 

18. Cane sugar is figured as 100% 
sweet while beet sugar is only 95% 
sweet. 

19. Some cake or pastry flour is 
at times used in Danish pastry doughs 
in order to produce a product that is 
more tender than when all hard 
wheat flour is used. 

20. To prevent the discoloration 
of sliced bananas they should be 
dipped in a sugar syrup as soon as 
cut. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


PITTSBURGH—tThe new officers of 
the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club who have been installed 
are: John Guay, Drake Bakery, presi- 
dent; Russell Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man’s Bakery, Millvale, vice presi- 
dent; Jack Williamson, Duquesne 
Baking Co., member of board of di- 
rectors; George Robertson, Armour 
& Co., treasurer, and William Gilten- 
both, Stover & Andrews, secretary, 
at the recent dinner meeting at Mc- 
Cann’s Restaurant. James Azzara, 
Rhea Bakery, presided. 

On the nominating committee 
were all past presidents and Jules 
Bauer, Karnes Bake Shop; Andy Sle- 
zak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, and 
Carl Sindel, Wolfrum Bakery. 

S. D. McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man, was program chairman and in- 
troduced as the speaker, Charles 
Riley, Brolite Co., who spoke on 
“Coffee Cake Fillings and Toppings.” 

“The same piece of dough with a 
variety of toppings can be used to 
make most attractive looking coffee 
cakes. All toppings and fillings should 
contain a generous amount of butter,” 
were points stressed by Mr. Riley. 

A. L. Rigot, Rigot Bakeries, Cleve- 
land, president of the Northern Ohio 
Bakers Production Men’s_ Club 
brought greetings from the club and 
an invitation for members of the 
Pittsburgh club to visit the Cleveland 
club meetings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 
MINNEAPOLIS—Paul Pfrommer, 
bakery service department, Durkee 
Famous Foods, conducted a demon- 
stration at the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, for the students 
and visiting bakers Oct. 13. Mr. 
Pfrommer demonstrated the making 
up of a large variety of Danish 
pastry products, and puff paste, 
pound cakes, cookies, crullers and 
icings. 
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The Role of Enzymes in Today’s Production zyme. I read his definition a dozen 


times and still wanted to know what 
an enzyme was; so I decided to give 


— a owrner'r-—~nn e—e s<—S 0 nono SS you my own. 


Considerable knowledge has devel- 
oped in the short time of about 
two years on the use of fungal en- 
zymes and the expected results which 
you can have in your own shops. 

Enzymes are nothing new to the 
baking industry, as we have been 
using them in the forms of yeast 
and malt for many years. However, 
this newest member of the industry, 
called fungal enzymes, has caused 
many a debate among bakers and 
production men. Of the many ques- 
tions asked I will cite only a few. 
What are enzymes? What are fungal 
enzymes? What is their purpose? 
How do they act? How will they 
help me? Are they uniform in ac- 
tion from day to day? 

These are only normal and ex- 
pected questions which the industry 
and production men must know be- 
fore accepting a product, especially 
one with the name “aspergillus ory- 
zae.” By the way, don’t let asper- 
gillus oryzae intimidate you any more 
than do the botanical names for the 
wheat you use, Triticum vulgare, or 
for some malting barleys, Hordeum 
distichon. 

We believe the air of mystery is 
gradually and surely being removed 
from the word “enzyme.” Today it is 
understood that the fungal type of 
enzymes have specific functions and 
values in bread production. Many 
claims have been made for the type 
of enzymes being introduced to the 
baking industry and like many new 
products put into the hands of any 
group of salesmen it is our opinion 
that in certain respects they have 
been oversold to the baking indus- 
try and in others they have been 
undersold. Enzymes will do only so 
much for the sponge and dough, or 
the finished product, and nothing 
more. In this discussion, we will try 
to point out these benefits of the 
enzymes for the baking industry, as 
we know them at present. 

Even though I sell enzymes, I still 
don’t know what they are, or how 
they work. All I know is how to 
get them to do what they do. Also, 
how to control them. Any technical 
discussion of enzymes is in the field 
of biochemistry, which is one of the 
most complex branches of a more 
than highly specialized field. A man 
will spend a lifetime in enzymatic 





EDITOR’S NOTE: J. R. Oakley, 
the author of the accompanying arti- 
cle, entered the baking industry at 
the Fleischmann Baking Laboratory 
in New York City in 1932, and 
worked for 11, years on test doughs 
and cake work under R. E. Erickson, 
John Summers and Harry Ekstedt. 
He also did special sales work from 
1934-37, and attended the American 
Institute of Baking where he gradu- 
ated in the class of 1937. From 1937- 
44 he did service work between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia with Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and was transfererd 
in 1944 to the West Coast for further 
Service work. In 1952 he joined Wal- 
lerstein Laboratories, New York, for 
Special service work on fungal en- 
zymes. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers 
and a charter member of the San 
Francisco and Philadelphia bakery 
Production clubs. This article was 
given before the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club at a recent meeting. 











Here is my definiti f an 
By J. RR. Oakley Ss my nition of a 


enzyme. Enzymes are _ highly 
complicated chemical substances 


research or biochemical research to even I wouldn’t know what I was of biological origin which change 
find out one tiny little fact. In talk- talking about. natural proteins, starches, fats, 
ing to these specialists I have learned : ee ete. by digestion. In chemistry 
to substitute one syllable words for : What Is An wenanet we would call this digestion a 
their highly complex explanations. In First of all—what is an enzyme? catalytic process, 

this discussion I will naturally do Since there may be some chemists A catalyst is an agent which 
the same thing. Frankly, if I don’t among you, I asked our head chemist causes or brings about a chemical 
I'll be so far over my head that for a technical definition of an en- change of a product or products from 














More dots om doughnuts 





This full color ad in the Canned Pineapple 
Industry's multi-million dollar campaign 


runs in the 15 great national publications 
shown below. 


A BOOST FOR NATIONAL 
DOUGHNUT MONTH! 


Life (Oct. 5) 

Saturday Evening Post (Oct. 24) 

This Week magazine (Oct. 4) 

New York News Sunday Roto Section (Oct. 11) 
Today's Woman (Nov.) 

Modern Romances (Nov.) 

Sunset (Nov.) 

Parents’ (Nov.) 





and also in... 

McCall's (Dec.) 

Better Homes and Gardens (Dec.) 
Good Housekeeping (Jan.) 

Farm Journal (Feb.) 

Ladies’ Home Journal (June) 
Woman's Home Companion (June) 
True Story (June) 












/ Doughnuts and 
Pineapple Juice are 
profitable companions! 


If you wholesale to 
grocers or sell to 
restaurants, suggest 
tie-in displays 
that sell both! 








Have you sent for this free 
PINEAPPLE FORMULA BOOK? 


Here's a 64-page book with over 40 methods and ingredients, inviting new 
Pineapple formulas tested and ap- Pineapple specialties and many color 
proved by the American Institute of photos. 
Baking. It shows the way to new sales- 

winning quality in Pineapple Baked Get your free copy Write Pineapple 
Goods. Includes favorite Pinea ple Growers Association, 215 Market 
formulas adapted to newest baking Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 








Canned Pineapple points your way to profits 
with NATURE’S MOST REFRESHING FLAVOR 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


> ANGELITE—cake flour 
—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING 
ee GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft whe 
PASTRY KIN G—!low viscosity flour 


—cracker sponge flour 


at graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 

Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 

pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 

On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 

Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


~~ FLOUR, INC. 














4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
xy 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


one chemical to another entirely new 
product. The catalyst is not part of 
the old product and is not a part of 
the new product. 

Still confused—well, this may make 
it a little easier. Here is Mary Jones, 
she is a shall we say, a product? 
Here is John Smith, another prod- 
uct. Here is Rev. Enzyme. By some 
mumbo-jumbo and hocus pocus the 
two products are joined together and 
become Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Even- 
tually this new combination produces 
a new product known as Susie, Hen- 
ry, Joseph, Samuel, Peter and a 
whole bunch of other assorted Smiths. 
At no time, did Rev. Enzyme have 
anything to do with this production 
of new products other than to le- 
gally join together Mary and John. 
At least we hope he had nothing to 
do with this production of new prod- 
ucts. If he did, it would louse up a 
darn good explanation. In fact, he 
might also louse up the marriage, 
in which case the judge who granted 
the divorce could be said to typify 
the hydrolytic type of enzyme which 
breaks things down instead of build- 
ing them up. 

Derivation of Enzymes 

Enzymes are derived originally 
from human, animal, vetegab'e, bac- 
terial and other sources. We can eith- 
er get them directly from these 
sources, such as the glandular ex- 
tracts of animals or juices of vege- 
tables, or we can culture these en- 
zymes the same as we culture yeast. 
The cultured method produces en- 
zymes that are uniform in quality 
and the strength and concentration 
can also be controlled. Now, there 
#8 ON very peculiar thing about these 
enzymes. The first peculiarity is that 
there are hundreds of different types 
of enzymes. There is a reason for 
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this as the next peculiar thing about 
these agents is that each particular 
type of enzyme will work on only 
one chemical formula. By work, we 
mean catalyze or change only one 
chemical compound into another to- 
tally new or different chemical com- 
pound. 

Because of these basic peculiarities 
we have learned to put these en- 
zymes to hundreds of usages in many 
varied industries, of which the bak- 
ing industry is but one. Don’t think 
that the use of enzymes is in any 
way a comparatively new develop- 
ment. We have been using them for 
many years in such varied indus- 
tries as in the manufacture of leath- 
er, candy and food processing, dry 
cleaning, pharmaceuticals, brewing, 
textiles, lithographing and many 
others. 

Just to digress for only a few 
minutes, let me briefly explain how 
and what we do in other industries, 
because what we do for other in- 
dustries may also, in principle, be 
what we do for the baking indus- 
try. Let’s take the candy industry 
for instance. Did you ever stop to 
think why the soft center of choco- 
late covered candies does not get 
hard? I never did. The candy mak- 
ers use the enzyme “invertase’”’ which 
prevents the crystallization and 
hardening of the center. 

Uses in Brewing 

Enzymes play an important part 
throughout the entire process in the 
brewing of beer. As a matter of fact, 
the chemistry of brewing and bak- 
ing is very similar. We have been 
able to apply many of the answers 
to brewing problems to the baking 
industry. We process a_ chocolate 
syrup with enzymes. We use an en- 
zyme in this process to modify the 





‘is She buying Flour . . . 


t| 


I/ 


or the BISCUITS 
She’s Going 
to BAKE? 


y That’s easy... she’s buying 


P/K Picture Sales Cards, a 
revolutionary new mer- 
chandising idea . . . to 
put full-color appetite ap- 
peal into the sale of family 
flour . .. to help you com- 
pete successfully with the 
mixes . . . to increase shelf 
space in the store for your 
flour . . . to pull custom- 
ers to your brand. 





the vision of those fluffy 


biscuits she’s going to bake and 


serve. If you want to sell her 


your flour, show her what she can 
do with it. Show her the biscuits 
she can make. And show her in 
mouth-watering full color, with 
Percy Kent Picture Sales Cards. 


always something eu! 


KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @® NEW YORK 


[| PERCY KENT BAG CoO., 16. 
® 
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GOOD PEOPLE TO KNOW...the brokers 

and jobbers who handle Atkinson 

flour. They are in daily touch 

with the mill here in Minneapolis 

and it is their business to have 
up-to-the-minute knowledge of the 
flour market, which is yours for 

the asking. They know our brands 
intimately and what they will do. 

They can give you fast service, 
usually from local warehouse stocks. 
Most important, they can tell you 
Atkinson’s reputation for uniformity 
is well-earned and completely 
deserved. Ask them. Atkinson 2ee== 
Milling Company, Minneapolis. & ms = 


% “ITS BIN AGED" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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DETROIT...Actually. this scene is in Holland, Michigan, at the office 

At the phone is Melvin Groteler, manager. 
roker=-o0 
manager of Brown's Bun Bakery 


of The Dutch Boy Baking Co. 
ched on the radiator is Carl Humphr 

Detroit; Jim Sotiroff (right), owner an 

in Detroit is another good Atkinson customer. 


» our 


BOSTON...The Gentles Baking Company has grown from a one delivery wagon bus; 
started in 1906 to a large wholesale and retail establishment 
prising 100 routes house to house. Frank I. Gentles, president, (left) h 


® been a satisfied user of Atkinson brands, handled through Ced Asquith, our t 
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starch in the cocoa. By this method 
the chocolate syrup is made non-con- 
stipating and other natural food 
values are enhanced. Notice any simi- 
larity here as to what we do with 
flour? In flour, we change the starch 
into. sugars to feed the yeasts and 
produce a better and more uniform 
loaf of bread. 

Let’s look at just one more indus- 
try. I like this comparison for the 
baking industry. This is nothing less 
than textiles. Now—you might ask, 
what has a cotton shirt or sheet have 


to do with a loaf of bread. Next thing 
this man will be telling us is that 
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with his scientific hocus-pocus we 
can take old rags and turn them 
into a Vienna loaf. 

Well, let’s take a look — cotton 
cloth is woven of threads on a ma- 
chine called a loom. These breads 
get pretty rough treatment for they 
are constantly being moved up or 
down or back and forth so that they 
can pass other threads between them. 
To strengthen and protect these 
threads during weaving, they are giv- 
en a very heavy coat of starch. 
After the cloth is woven, the prob- 
lem is to get the starch off the cloth. 
If they couldn't get the starch off, 





WHERE 


ne 


IN THE 


WORLD... 


did wheat originate? 


Although there is no real proof, it 
is generally believed that wheat orig- 
inated in the valley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris rivers of the Middle East 
as a wild grass or degraded lilly 












AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


... could you find a better location 
for wheat selection ? 


The Beardstown Mills is ideally located to all 
three major wheat producing areas. This 


makes possible the discriminate selection of wheats most 
suitable for producing the very best flour. The Beardstown 
Mills’ “select-ability”, coupled with its system of quality 
control, assures you the right flour for your requirements. 


LOCATED FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO. 


Shipments from The Beardstown Mills to you are swifter 
because they have fewer terminals... fewer congested 


gateways in their path. 


“for select-ability...deliver-ability...dependability” 





they could not dye the cloth as the 
dyestuffs will not penetrate through 
the starch. You might say — well, 
wash the heck out of the cloth. This 
doesn’t work as the starch never 
thoroughly dissolves in water. There 
is always a residue left. 

Also, scrubbing and scouring is 
slow and expensive. So— what do 
these textile mills do? They simply 
run the material through a bath to 
which a small amount of starch de- 
grading enzymes has been added. 
The enzymes work on the starch and 
change it into a sugar. This is then 
easily rinsed out of the cloth. Notice 
again the parallel of what we do in 
baking. 

Sponge and Dough Action 

You are primarily interested in 
knowing exactly what fungal enzymes 
will accomplish in the sponge and 
the dough. Most of you have, no 
doubt, tried one or two of the prod- 
ucts being offered on the market and 
may or may not have been able to 
obtain good results in your produc- 
tion. Maybe I can help you to un- 
derstand just what these products 
are and what they.are supposed to 
do for you. 

There are two types of enzyme 
preparations available on the market 
today. These are diastatic malt de- 
rived from either barley or wheat 
malt on the one hand, or fungal 
enzymes on the other. In each case, 
we really have a mixture of a num- 
ber of enzymes. Among these are the 
diastatic enzymes, a name with which 
you are all familiar. These are also 
known as amylases, of which there 
are two types—alpha amylase and 
beta amylase. They act on the starch 
to breais it down, partly to dextrins 
and partly to fermentable sugars, so 
that yeast raising aciion depends, 
therefore, on the smoothness of their 
function. There are oiher enzymes 
called proteolytic. These act primari- 
ly on the gluten in the dough and, 
if they are of the right kind and 
strength, will produce just enough 
change to give the dough the nec- 
essary extensibility needed by the 
baker, at the same time, being re- 
sponsible for the gas retaining prop- 
erties of the dough. 

The use of enzymes in baking is, 
of course, not new. We use enzymes 
of the yeast when we use yeast. It 
was found long ago, at first probably 
by accident, that when bread was 
made from wheat which had been 
allowed to sprout before milling, the 
properties of the dotigh and bread 
was altered and, if pfesent in not 
too large a proportion, actually gave 
a superior bread. When mechanical 
threshing was introduced, the pres- 
ence of naturally sprouted wheat was 
largely eliminated, and then it was 
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that bakers found that deliberate ad- 
ditions of malted wheat or malted 
barley brought about improvement. 
That is apparently when the use of 
diastatic malt sirups became almost 
a universally adopted practice. To- 
day, as you know, addition of malt- 
ed barley and/or malted wheat by 
a flour miller is universal and in 
many instances such malt is supple- 
mented in one way or another by 
further additions in the bakeshop 


Alpha Amylase Essential 


We know today that such addi- 
tions are needed because the wheat, 
unless sprouted, while containing an 
abundance of beta amylase, contains 
no alpha amylase, and it is the al- 
pha amylase which is needed to start 
the ball rolling in the early stages 
of fermentation to produce fermenta- 
ble sugars; it is alSo the enzyme 
needed to modify the starch struc- 
ture in the oven stage, resulting in 
the framework for the _ ultimate 
crumb structure. 

As you all know, by years of ex- 
perience, it was often necessary to 
add a certain amount of diastase to 
your mixes, usually in the form of 
malt. Sponges would not break down 
or mature properly, sponges would 
be tough and bucky and would not 
mix out in ordinary time, resulting 
doughs would be bucky and machin- 
ing difficult. In the baking you 
would encounter considerable shell- 
ing or capping. As production men, 
this is not a pretty sight coming 
from the oven. 

The first thought turns to flour. 
Is it under diastated or over-dia- 
stated? How shall I work it? Being 
a production man, I know the nor- 
mal reactions; first the percentage 
of sponge, absorption, yeast, yeast 
food, time and temperature are con- 
sizered; temperature of doughs, mix- 
ing time and floor time. No doubt 
you realized that the flour was lack- 
ing in proper balance to give you 
the ideal fermentation, so you may 
turn to increasing the diastatic sup- 
plement, which, in turn, may give the 
necessary breakdown of your sponges 
but also give you sticky doughs which 
are hard to handle and cause con- 
siderable trouble through machinery. 
It was then generally necessary to 
decrease absorption to handle your 
doughs. In other words, you com- 
pletely unbalanced your formula 
from a standpoint of diastase to try 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Bags made from Chase Topmill Burlap—a product 
of India’s better mills—and produced under rigid 
production standards assure you of a premium 
package. 


For over one-hundred years the Chase Bag Com- 
pany has been making Quality bags for American 
Agriculture and Industry. 


Specify CHASE TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS on your 
next order. 


\ CHASE Bac company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


ATI, 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 





and achieve your end results of good 
breads. There is now an easy, con- 
venient, and _ relatively foolproof 
method for assuring uniformity in 
the face of such variations in flour 
and other ingredients, namely, the 
use of fungal enzymes. 


Uniformity 


It is true that malt has been used 
to good advantage for years. How- 
ever, due to the nature of its manu- 
facture, it is impossible to obtain 
the high degree of uniformity now 
available in fungal enzymes. Also, 
certain deficiencies were found in 
malt. Most prevalent of these short- 
comings was a condition known to 
you practical bakers as “overmalt- 
ing.” Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, it was found that the same type 
of enzymes found in malt were also 
found in the saliva of human beings 
and in a fungus known by the jaw 
breaking name of “aspergillus ory- 
zae.”’ It was also found that the end 
results obtained by these enzymes, 
in their pure state, were identical. 
It was additionally discovered that 
the type obtained from the fungus 
worked more uniformly on cereal 
grains and that with their use a 
predicted result would always be ob- 
tained from a given amount. 

So—it wasn’t long until experi- 
menting started with them in bread. 
Much of the basic research work on 
the use of fungal enzymes in bread 
was conducted at Kansas State Col- 
lege. The results of this research 
published several years ago were 
highly publicized and showed beyond 
question the value of fungal en- 
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zymes to the baking industry, as a 
replacement for malt. In the fungals 
alpha amylase and protease are now 
available in relatively pure form. Al- 
so, and this is most important, it is 
impossible to bring about an over- 
malted condition, that is to produce 
sticky and gummy crumb, when us- 
ing fungal enzymes. Because of this 
superiority of fungal enzymes over 
malt which results from its be- 
havior at the different oven temper- 
atures as compared with malt, one 
can introduce a level of fungal en- 
zymes somewhat above the mini- 
mum needed for all possible flour 
variations and still avoid trouble. 
This obviously cannot be done with 
malt because with some flours a lit- 
tle more than the minimum is suf- 
ficient to cause breakdown. 


Action of Fungal Enzymes 

What is the action of fungal en- 
zymes in the sponge and doughs? 
As you know, you can’t see enzymes 
performing their function within the 
sponge, no more than you can watch 
yeast budding and growing and caus- 
ing the carbon dioxide gasses to raise 
the sponge, but you can certainly 
observe their effects. 

It will be noted that sponges con- 
taining fungal enzymes start to ma- 
ture and grow faster; they will flow 
more evenly in the trough, which, in 
time, will give more even fermenta- 
tion; height of sponges will gener- 
ally be slightly higher and the sponge 
will retain its gasses to a greater 
degree. Considerably more mellow- 
ness will be noted and sponges will 
break short with a dry feel. In the 
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Looking for Facts About the Flour, | 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? | 


You'll Find Them In Ghe-Northwestern-Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


This comprehensive reference book of facts and statistical infor- 
mation is published annually as a supplement to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It brings together much valuable material to be kept ( 
for easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: , 
FLOUR— FEEDS— ‘ 


Packaging Laws Rules Governing Feed Trade ( 
Production Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Exports and Imports Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
World Import Duties Farm Animal Population 
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State Laws 
BAKING— ( 
State Baking Laws FOREIGN— 
List of Industrial Movies Regulations 
List of Baking Schools Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Census Report Packaging 
List of Largest Bakeries 
GRAIN— The Almanack Number is available { 


without charge to new subscribers of 
The Northwestern Miller on request P 
and is sold separately at $2 per copy. 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. ( 





Check One: 


Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- 






MAIL western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
NEBRASKA WHEAT 


EBRASKA has become famous for producing wheats with 
consistently superior baking characteristics. This fact is a 








source of wonderment to bakers, grainmen and millers alike. Ware a 


Ytracka Mill 
Dr indun 9 
NelraocKka Wheat 


STRONG wheat improvement association, constant research, 
ready cooperation of the wheat growers and a favorable climate 
are some of the reasons for this good record. 


RIMARILY wheat is grown to produce flour, which, in turn, is 
baked into bread. Nebraska realizes that, so the state has con- 
centrated on developing only the best baking varieties of wheat 





and has limited its development to just a few of the best. 








O BE explicit, there are four main “good baking” varieties 

grown in the state—Nebred, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Turkey—and 
they comprise over 90% of the crop. While new varieties are 
being studied Nebraska will stand by these four which do what 
the baker wants. 


HERE is the more logical place to obtain the undiluted 
baking benefits of Nebraska wheat than from a Nebraska 





mill? Our plants are ideally situated to acquire these wheats with- 
out any added trouble or expense. 


parr of our two famous Nebraska bakery brands— 

WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY — begins with careful 
wheat selection from areas noted for high quality baking wheats. 
We’ve been doing this in Nebraska for years and believe we are 
best equipped to select and mill these wheats. And each step of the 
process is controlled by laboratories maintained in each of our 
plants. Thus, you can always be sure of the uniformity and fine 
baking performance of WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY 
throughout the year. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED Mitts Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEB. 
Elevator Storage 2,000,000 Bus. Daily Capacity 9,500 Cwts. 


Flour Mills at: OMAHA + GRAND ISLAND + FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
AND ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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THOROBREAD 


eg, POPEL flout 


HIS is the age of the big corporations—and big- 

ness is a tribute to efficiency, no doubt—but we 
believe there are some other virtues in being a “little” 
miller. For one thing, there is the personal touch the 
little miller can give to all his operations from buying 
wheat to making certain that his customers get the 
right kind of service. Maybe that kind of personal 
approach is “old fashioned” in these days of mass pro- 
duction, but we think it can make a product better. 
And we are confident that if you try THORO- 
BREAD flour you will find it all that we claim it to be. 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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where ‘Know-how’ counts 
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You know the problem. Your proofing system 
must compensate immediately for every change in 
weather conditions. That's why this Union-Air unit is ° 
so carefully engineered. . 
A twist of the wrist at the single-point control gives = 
you exactly the temperature-humidity spread you want . 


when you want it—with no production time lost! And . 





whatever ratio you set, the dependable Union-Air unit 
will hold it rigidly, automatically. No other standard 4 
control on the market gives you such wide temperature- 
humidity spread. No other unit so efficiently washes 
the working air in freshening water to remove dust, 
prevent mould, protect the quality of every loaf. A 
Union-Air proofing system is the right investment for 


your shop, large or small. 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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UNION.-AIR NION FLEX-O-MATIC 

PROOFING SYSTEM COOLING SYSTEM FERMENTATION SYSTEM OVEN 





Entire unit is of heavy cold rolled 
copper, all seams riveted and 
soldered, further reinforced by 
heavily galvanized structural steel 
frame for lifetime service. 
Single-point control permits 
wider temperature-humidity spread 
than any other standard control. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1903 * Our Golden Anniversary + 1953 
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“THERE-IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 














WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











Cente TnNtal rLourine mis ™~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST MODERN 


-o% Waa soe £- 
Se a ae 
OU A ROOT 


THe. 


MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





dough stage of mixing, the sponge, 
being more matured, will break up 
more readily with the dough ingredi- 
ents and thereby give maximum dis- 
tribution of ingredients and, at the 
same time, you will get the highest 
water absorption in the flour. 


Mixing Times Reduced 

Due to these features mentioned, 
and a perfect balance of amylase 
and protease, mixing times are nor- 
mally reduced about 15% to 20%, 
although no firm rule can be laid 
down on mixing, as many factors 
must be considered on mixing. 

In judging mixing, many things 
have to be considered—percentage of 
flour in the sponge, temperatures, 
absorption, revolutions of mixer, re- 
frigeration and floor time. 

I have found a fairly safe rule 
to follow in the mixing of doughs 
containing enzymes—that is, to break 
up sponge and dough ingredients 
about one or two minutes on slow 
speed, then turn into high, time the 
mixing to the cleanup point. At this 
point of mixing I allow one third 
more mixing to the completion. That 
is, if a dough takes 9 min. to clean 
up, I give it 3 more minutes, for a 
total of 12 min. While I say there 
are many factors, I have found this 
to be a pretty general method of ar- 
riving at good mixing. I would like 
to caution you not to overmix doughs 
containing enzymes as you will be 
defeating your purpose of using them. 
Let the enzymes do the work which 
they are intended for. 

Benefits derived from the use of 
fungal enzymes are multiple and as- 
sure each baker many benefits in 
the shop and from the sales point. 

Fungal enzymes will uniformly: 

1. Give stronger, faster and 
more uniform fermentation. 

2. More mellow and drier 
sponges. 

3. Better retention of carbon 
dioxide gasses. 

4. More uniform sponge tem- 


peratures. 

5. More uniform dough mix- 
ing. 

6. Less mixing (about 15 to 
20%). 

%7. Better extensibility to 


dough (less buckiness). 

8. Smoother machining. 

9. Pan flow and more uniform 
proofing. 

10. Uniform bake, better grain 
and texture. 

While no mention has been made 
of anti-staling or softening qualities, 
it has been definitely established that 
the use of fungal enzymes does aid 
in prolonging softness characterist- 
ics and freshness of breads. There 
are probably a number of reasons for 
this effect, but one of the obvious 
explanations could simply be that 
better fermentation and gas reten- 
tion and improved behavior in the 
proof box when fungal enzymes are 
incorporated result in a superior 
crumb structure in which moisture 
losses and other changes accompany- 
ing staling are retarded. Also, the 
type of effect of the fungal amylase 
on the starch during the oven stage 
is such that less staling in the starch 
portion of the crumb occurs. 


What Type of Products? 

It has been asked many times in 
what type of products can fungal 
enzymes be used? The answer to 
that is practically all types of yeast 
raised products, for the fundamental 
requirements for all such products 
are the same regardless of whether 
we are dealing with bread, rolls or 
sweet doughs. 

Among the products which fungal 
enzymes are being used in success- 
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fully are, all types of breads—white 
and wheat, all roll doughs, hard rolls, 
French and Vienna doughs, Ameri- 
can type rye breads and all vari- 
eties of sweet doughs. 

As you know, all types of prod- 
ucts have different flours, fermenta- 
tion time and special handling, there- 
fore, no specific recommendation can 
be laid down as to the amount to 
use. However, shop, flour and han- 
dling will indicate to you the levels 
which you desire for the best results. 

Enzymes may be used in sponge or 
straight doughs although straight 
doughs may require about 20 to 25% 
more, depending upon the product 
or feature desired. 


Wafer Form 


Fungal enzymes were first offered 
to the baker in powder form, the bulk 
varying according to the concentra- 
tion of the product. Many disadvan- 
tages appeared. The bulk powder 
was hard to scale accurately, it was 
messy and carried a lot of unneces- 
sary freight costs. A concentrate in 
wafer or tablet form would be the 
ideal method of handling our prod- 
uct from the baker’s viewpoint. The 
concentrated wafer form is now avail- 
able. You are all familiar with the 
employment of enrichment wafers 
and know what an easy job it is to 
incorporate these in your formula 
as compared with what ‘you might 
otherwise have had to do in weigh- 
ing out very small quantities of po- 
tent ingredients for dough batches 
representing hundreds of pounds of 
flour. My company’s wafers, as are 
the enrichment wafers with which 
you are familiar, are scored so that 
a full tablet or quarter fractions can 
be readily added. The wafers break 
up and disperse readily in water. In 
most bakeries, they are _ simply 
thrown into the yeast water. One 
wafer may be found sufficient for 
100 lb. flour, or somewhat more or 
less than this quantity can easily 
be measured off. No scaling is re- 
quired. 

I think it would be in order to 
look into the future and see if we 


(Continued on page 55) 








FLOUR... , 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


«HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArsfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID ° FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 





Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Vhe Zuatity Gakers Plaur 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ uccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








. s . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Vur mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 








{ RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 32 











1. True. Baking powder produces 
about 14% carbon dioxide gas and 
ammonia about 55%. 

2. False. The inside temperature 
of the loaves should be at least 95° F. 
or lower before wrapping. 

3. False. The loaves will have very 
little oven sponge. 

4. True. The word “hygroscopic” 
means that such a substance will take 
moisture from the air and also hold 
moisture in the products in which 
they are used. 

5. False. They should be baked at 
about 340° F. on double pans. This 
will require about 17 min. baking 
time. 

6. False. This type of milk usually 
contains about 40% sugar. 

7. True. Baking soda will darken 
the color considerably. However, if 
an excessive quantity is used the 
crumb color becomes too dark and 
the flavor of the finished cake ad- 
versely affected. 

8. False. The bread should be 
baked a little more slowly and more 
thoroughly. 

9. False. As far as we know, dried 
eggs are not suitable for sponge cakes 
as they will not beat up properly. 

10. True. Milk that has not been 
heated contains certain characteris- 
tics that are not conducive to good 
bread production. 

11. True. After the shells are 
made up they should be allowed to 
stand around on a rack in order to 
dry out somewhat. This procedure 
helps to decrease crust soakage, which 
produces a soggy crust. 

12. False. It is necessary to use 
1 lb. 10 or 11 oz. of shortening, 1 oz. 
salt and 4 or 5 oz. milk or water. 

13. True. Carefully made and 
packed, non-fat milk solids may be 
stored under ordinary conditions and 
keep well for three to six months. 

14. False. On an average, 10 oz. 
of pie dough is required for a 9 in. 
two crust pie. 

15. False. On an average liquid 
buttermilk contains about .5 to .7% 
lactic acid. 

16. True. A more even grain and 
texture will be obtained. The loaves 
will also have a better symmetry of 
form. 

17. False. On an average the ash 
content will run about .40 to 42%. 

18. False. If both sugars are re- 
fined to the same extent, there will 
be no difference in cane or beet sugar. 
Both are figured as 100% sweet. 

19. True. Cake and pastry flours, 
having a lower protein content than 
bread flour, will produce a shorter, 
more tender product. Slightly less 
moisture should be used for the 
dough as soft wheat flour does not 
have the absorption of hard wheat 
flour. 

20. True. This syrup can be made 
by boiling 3 lb. sugar with 1 lb. water. 
This mixture should be cooled to 
about 140° F. and then used. This 
sugar solution will coat the slices 
and prevent the air from making di- 
rect contact with the slices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEYMAN PROCESS MOVES 

NEW YORK—Heyman Process 
Corp., manufacturing chemist, has 
moved its plant and laboratories to 
new and larger quarters, a three story 
building at 2954 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn 7, N.Y. 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The extra values of these 
Star flours are appreci- 
ated more than ever when 
bread production costs 
are rising. They give the 
baker the true economy of 
flawless production. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY: 
bAKB CITY , MINNESOTA? 
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Youth Can Be Made to Serve Us Well 


The baking industry, including in- 
stitutional and restaurant segments, 
are converting more flour into bak- 
ery products today than in 1940 or in 
1930 or in 1920—or in any previous 
year. 

On the surface, this would appear 
to be a very happy situation and to 
portend an encouraging future for 
the industry. All, however, is not as 
well with us as could be hoped for, 
and it would seem high time that we 
gave serious consideration and im- 
mediate effort towards counteracting 
an evident lessening national market 
for baked products. 

I have neither the desire nor the 
intent of appearing before you as an 
alarmist. If, however, we have any 
curiosity about the potential future 
and stability of our industries, it is 
well for us to look behind the scenes 
and compare our past experience with 
our present accomplishments, and at 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of a 
talk delivered by Ralph S. Herman 
at the 1953 fall meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council conference held 
at Natural Bridge, Va. Mr. Herman 
is director of the bakery sales serv- 
ice department of General Mills, Inc. 





least the apparent potential trends 
for the days ahead. 

In this discussion, I must make fre- 
quent references to the “average” 
housewife and the “average” home- 
maker and the “average” consumer 
T fully appreciate the implications 
and dangers involved in referring to 
any member of the fair sex as being 
“average.” Those of you who are 
married will immediately understand 
that I am referring, when I use the 
word “average,” to someone else’s 
wife, not yours. 

The specific information that I will 
attempt to present to you this morn- 
ing has been taken from data pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Economics 
division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and from surveys under- 
taken by the nationally-known Mar- 
ket Research Corp. 

The material covering “Average 
Weekly Purchases of Commercially 
Produced Bakery Products” as well 
as the “Utilization of Flour in the 
Home,” in common with any survey 
data, cannot be considered as precise- 
ly accurate. The data is definitely, 
however, comparative, and interpre- 
tation errors of 5 or 10% can well be 
tolerated and will introduce but very 
minor differences when considered on 
a basis of individual family purchases 
of baked products and/or utilization 
of flour in the home. 

Any discussion involving our pos- 
sible market must necessarily consid- 
er both population growth and 
changes in eating and buying habits. 

Food Trends 

The Bureau of Agricultural 
nomics makes this statement: 

“Consumption per person of many 
foods is continuing to change in line 
with trends that have been under 
way for the past 40 years. We have 
been eating more dairy products and 
fruits and vegetables, poultry, game 
and fish, eggs, fats and oils, sugars 
and syrups, beans, peas and nuts, 
and less grain products and potatoes. 
These changes in our eating habits 
have gone along with changes in 


Eco- 
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civilian income, improvements in both not increased nor has it decreased 
food production and marketing, and more than fractionally since 1920. 
increased awareness of good nutri- Let’s look over the record for the 
tion.” past thirty-some years. Back in the 
Further, according to the same crop year 1919-1920, home baking 
source of authority, our total indi- consumed 108,584,000 cwt. of flour as 
vidual food consumption as measured against 67,032,000 cwt. for the baking 
by average daily calorie intake, has industry. In the intervening years to 


the 1949-50 crop, the use of flour in 
the home has dropped by 52,284,000 
ewt. to an actual 56,300,000 cwt. to- 
tal consumption. During the same pe- 
riod, the use of flour consumed in 
commercial baking operations more 
than doubled and reached a total of 
142 million cwt. Throughout both 





You bake a better mince pie... 


when you use Borden None Such Mince Meat! 





Why Borden’s None Such Mince Meat? Because 
None Such combines 21 quality ingredients and blends 
them in a delicious medley. 

You know, None Such is the only nationally advertised 
mince meat today! It has become the standard against 
which all other mince meats are measured. 


None Such .. . the real tangy “mince meat taste” your requirements! 


customers expect when they buy mince pies, coffee rings 
and cookies. Whether you use the economical condensed, 
or the convenient, ready-to-use None Such Mince Meat, 
you'll get the same wonderful results. 

Just be sure it’s None Such, and remember, you can 
place your contract now for your season’s mince mvat 





Try this formula using 
Borden’s Condensed None Such Mince Meat 
8 lbs. None Such (1 No. 10 tin) 
14 lbs. sugar 
10% lbs. water 
Break into small pieces before adding to the 
water. Bring to a brisk boil for one minute—cool. 


This filling can be used for mince pies, tarts, 
cookies or Danish. 
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1951 and 1952 we have had a con- 
tinuation of this trend, and the total 
use of family flour dropped to 54,- 
750 000 ewt. in 1951. This is almost a 
50% reduction in home usage of flour 
in comparison with 1919-1920, while 
the baking industry during the same 
vear used at least 142,300,000 cwt. 

" As a matter of fact, it is not nec- 
essary to go back to the 20’s or the 
30’s to specifically measure what has 
taken place within the industry. The 
five-year period 1947-1951, inclusive, 
adequately tells the story. During 
those five years, the use of all-pur- 
pose family flour in the home had 
decreased by 5,010,000 cwt. The use 
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of package cake flour has declined 
300,000 cwt. The use of prepared 
packaged cake mixes, as measured by 
flour value, has increased 660,000 
cwt. The total use of flour in home 
baking of all types has accordingly 
decreased 4,564,000 cwt. during these 
five years; and during the same pe- 
riod our population has increased by 
11,350 000. 


Home Baking to Continue Decline 


There is no reason to suspect that 
any future change is likely to develop 
to halt the continuing diminishing 
trend of home baking and home util- 
ization of flour. It is anticipated that 


we will experience a further shift 
from home baking to commercial bak- 
ing. How much of a cushion, however, 
remains in the field is questionable. 
Actually, it would be necessary, in 
order to maintain in the future the 
same rate of transition from home to 
commercial baking, as we experi- 
enced during the last 30 years to 
eventually completely absorb into 
commercial channels all types and va- 
rieties of flour now being used in the 
home. Obviously, such a development 
can never be expected to materialize. 

Now, then, what does the average 
housewife do at the present time in 
the way of baking in her own home 








You bake a better loaf... 


when you use Bakery Tested” Breadlac! 


TODAY as for the past 23 years, Breadlac is the most uniform 
dry milk you can use . . . it is completely uniform and supe- 
rior in flavor, texture, and quality. These facts tell why: 


Only Bakery-Tested Breadlac 







1... Guarantees you uniformity in flavor! 
2--- Guarantees you uniformity in greater absorption! 
3... Guarantees you uniformity in freshness! 
4... Guarantees you uniformity in greater yield! 
ii 
4 
— Bakery T 
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ng, ne oe” 
Riza Breadlac 


means you bake a better loaf! 


You bake a better lemon pie... 





ard in baking laboratories. 


when you use Borden’ Powdered Lemon Juice! 





(Makes five 9-inch pies) 


sugar. Brown in medium oven. 





Home-style LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


Lbs. Ozs. Bring toa brisk boil: 
3. C8 Water (312 pints) 
s € Sugar 
—- 4 Butter or Veg. Shortening 
Mix together dry: 
— 4 Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice 
— 6 Corn Starch 
- Salt 
Now make this dry mixture into 
a smooth cream by stirring in: 
—- 8 Water ('2 pint) 
- 7 Egg Yolks (equals 10 egg yolks) 


Pour this cream slowly into the boiling syrup while 
stirring. Continue cooking until filler thickens. 
Fill into baked shells. When pies are partly cooled, 
spread with meringue. Sift lightly with powdered 
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* THOMPSON’S “DOUBLE-MALTED” MALTED MILK - 


* BORDEN’S 


INSTANT 


MIX HOT CHOCOLATE - 


And no wonder!. . . Borden’s lemon juice is made from freshly 
squeezed, tree-ripened California lemons. There is no squeezing 
to bother with .. . and no spoilage. Just pure, unadulterated lemon 
juice ... always handy and ready! Yes, for a better lemon pie. . . 
a delicious pie your customers will want to enjoy time and again, 
get Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice from your distributor today ! 





PARLAC WHOLE MILK POWDER 
BORDEN’S MALTED MILK 





*Borden pioneered bakery-test- 
ing of milk in 1930—now stand- 
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as a supplement to or in lieu of her 
purchases of bakery products? 

Detailed studies suggest that home- 
makers in this southeastern area of 
the U.S. use on the average 43% 
more flour each week for all forms 
of home baking than the average 
housewife on a_ national basis. I 
should quickly add, however, that if 
we deduct the amount of flour used 
for biscuits, the quantity of flour con- 
sumed in all other forms of home- 
baked products is substantially less 
than in all other geographical areas, 
with the exception only of the so- 
called Atlantic group; 68.2% of the 
flour used in the home in the south- 
eastern group is consumed as biscuits. 

Southeastern housewives bake 
measureably fewer cakes, cookies, 
doughnuts, pies, short cakes, sweet 
rolls, bread, pancakes and waffles, 
than we find in the national habit, 
but do use more flour for biscuits and 
cornbread than any other area. 

In the Southeast and the South- 
west, between 75 and 85% of the 
flour used in the home is employed 
in the baking of plain baked products. 


Community Size Influences Home 
Baking 

The amount of home-baking on a 
family basis is greatly influenced by 
community size. As would be suspect- 
ed, the frequency of home baking de- 
clines as community size increases 
and the use of flour in the home in- 
creases percentagewise as community 
population decreases. Farm homes 
last year used over five times more 
flour per family than was apparent 
in cities of 500,000 and over; over 
four times more flour than in commu- 
nities of 10,000 to 100 000; and nearly 
two and one half times more flour 
than was consumed in villages and 
cities of less than 10,000 population; 
and well over twice the amount of 
flour used in the average home on a 
national basis. _ 

Specifically, in this area, the aver- 
age family uses 2.4 Ib. of all types 
of flour per week for home baking 
against a national average per fam- 
ily of 1.42 lb. Broken down, we find 
that each family here uses 2.09 Ib. 
(33 oz.) for plain goods and .374 Ib. 
(6.4 oz.) for sweet goods, compared 
again with the national average of 
917 lb. (14.6 oz.) for plain goods 
and .507 lb. (8.1 oz) {cr sweet goods. 
Percentage-wise 84.8:7 of the flour 
used in the home is converted into 
plain goods and 15.2% is used for 
sweet goods. Nationally, 65% is em- 
ployed for bread, rolls, biscuits, etc., 
and 35% for cakes, pies, cookies and 
sweet rolls, etc. 

In this southeastern area, 1.4% of 
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employed in the home is 
used for bread, 7.3% for cakes, 68.2% 
for biscuits and 4.4% for pies; 1.5% 
for cookies; 1.2% for pancakes, and, 
surprisingly, 3.9% for gravy. 

Incidentally, the average home- 
maker in this area bakes a cake once 
every days or 16 cakes a yea: 
This represents a lessened frequency) 
of baking than we find on the nation- 
al average. Of these 16 cakes baked 
annually in the home, approximately 
10% were made from prepared pack- 
age cake mixes and 60% from all- 
purpose family flour and packaged 
cake flour. 

Against this, let’s look at what the 
consumer purchases in the 


the flour 


99 7 


average 
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form of commercially-produced bak- 
ery products here in the southeastern 
section of the U.S., and compare 
these experiences with the national 
average. I regret that it is impossible 
to pinpoint these studies specifically 
to the state of Virginia or to any 
individual adjoining state. The find- 
ings, however, do represent the buy- 
ing habits of individual families in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
Ssippi, Tennessee and western Ken- 
tucky 

The average family in this south- 
eastern area, spends practically 52.5¢ 
a week for all types of plain commer- 
cially-produced products, and 25.5¢ a 


week for all varieties of commercial- 
ly-produced sweet goods, or a total 
of 73¢ a week for all varieties of pur- 
chased bakery products. This com- 
pares with the national experience of 
69¢ for plain goods per family and 
40¢ for sweet goods, or a total of 
$1.09 a week per family. 

Seemingly, southeastern area house- 
wives spend 36¢ less a week for bak- 
ery products than is experienced on 
the national basis. Breaking down 
these purchases again on a weekly 
basis and per average family, we find 
that 41¢ is spent for white bread; 4¢ 
for whole wheat; 1¢ for rye and rais- 
in bread; 2¢ for plain rolls; 10%¢ for 
cakes; 2¢ for pies; 4¢ for cookies; 1¢ 
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FLOUR 


NEEDS 








MELLOW 
Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 










Montana Flour Mills Co. 


able to our various mills, and because we have had years of experience 
in handling this grain, these flours have an industry-wide reputation 


for being unexcelled in quality. 


You can choose from such flours as these, or have others milled to your 


own specifications for protein and ash. 


Because our country elevators make a selection of fine wheats avail- 
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DAKOTANA 


Dakotana high-gluten 


Sapphire Whole 


15.00 | .45 Wheat 








| 15.10 | 1.60 








Write, wire or phone our 
nearest representative or- 
contact us direct. 





MONTANA FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., 
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for sweet rolls; 1%¢ for doughnuts 
and for coffee caxe. This section has 
the lowest weekly dollar purchase of 
commercially-produced bakery prod- 
ucts per family per week of any othe: 
section of the U.S. 

As to individual principal items, 
families within this district are buy- 
ing, roughly 214¢ less cake a week 
9¢ less white bread a week than the 
average house in the U.S. 

Carrying this a bit further, for to- 
tal yeast-raised plain bakery prod- 
ucts, the purchases per family per 
week total 52.6¢ in comparison with 
8812¢ in the Northeast area; 83.2¢ on 
the Atlantic seaboard; 68.6¢ in west 
central; 68.4¢ on the West Coast: 
60.7¢ in the Southwest, and 70.3¢ in 
the east central. 

We find nationally a_ substantial 
difference in dollar value of roll pur- 
chases by the different areas, with 
the Atlantic district using twice the 
amount as the Northeast. Nationally, 
29% of the plain rolls purchased were 
Brown ’n Serve. In the Atlantic area, 
the average was 7.9%; in the north- 
east, 18.4%; west central 25.6%: 
West Coast 30.5%; east central, 
37.3%; Southwest 64.2%, and here in 
the Southeast 60.5%. 


Southeast Spending Less 

On the basis of combined purchases 
of both bread and sweet goods, each 
Southeast housewife spent 35.6¢ a 
week less than the national average 
for a total of 73¢ a week. This com- 
pares with $1.54 in the Atlantic dis- 
trict; $1.32 for the Northeast; $105 
for west central; $1.07 for the West 
Coast; 80¢ for the Southwest, and 
$1.12 for the east central. 

This all tells a very specific story, 
but actually can be quite misleading 
when attempting to project the data 
to any defined market, unless we con- 
sider, too, the influence of family buy- 
ing habits observable in different pop- 
ulation areas. 

Actual purchases of bakery prod- 
ucts per 1,000 families, or on an in- 
dividual family basis, definitely in- 
creases as community population in- 
creases, and this applies both to plain 
as well as sweet goods. 

It, accordingly, would be desirable 
for us to reconsider these buying 
habits on the basis of community pop- 
ulation size. The differences in actual 
purchases among farm housewives 
and village and city homemakers dif- 
fer nearly as much in terms of dol- 
lar buying as is found within different 
geographical areas. Comparatively, 
there is much less sweet goods pur- 
chased in the smaller sized communi- 
ties and by farm women in relation 
to the buying habits of residents of 
larger communities, than is shown 
in the comparative plain goods sched- 
ule. Actually, when considering com- 
bined purchases of both plain and 
sweet goods, farm families buy less 
than half the dollar value of bakery 
products than is apparent in cities of 
500,000 or over. 


Farm Families Spend Less 

Farm families spend only 72¢ a 
week for all types of commercially- 
produced bakery products, against 
$1.46 a week for families living in 
communities of 500,000 and over. 
Broken down as to classes of bakery 
goods, farm families spend 56¢ a 
week for all varieties of plain goods 
against 81¢ a week for families living 
in communities of 500,000 and over, 
and only 16¢ a week for cakes and 
sweet goods in comparison with 65¢ 
a week for families living in metro- 
politan areas. Intermediate size com- 
munities in these two exetremes show 
a progressively larger purchase eX- 
perience as the community popula- 
tion increases. 

It would seem reasonable to as- 
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flour THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WHEN YOU GO HUNTING 
ForiFlour of Quality 
- You'll Get More Than the Limit in 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC = AKSARBEN 
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GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. : 











New Sroducts 





New IR CESSES 


LIFE BLOOD OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


“One of the greatest things about Americans is that they are 


always interested in new products. ... 


American ungenuity 


and American curiosity to try something new have always 
spelled progress. They have made private enterprise enter- 
prising through competition.” 


Okeep American private enterprise 

dynamic, prosperous and truly free, 
business leaders are accepting fully the 
responsibility for providing new and 
improved ways of doing things. 
A pioneer in the development of new 
flour milling materials and methods, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. keenly realizes 
the obligation of leadership in assisting 
the industry toward more efficient mill 
operation. 
Vextram®, Oxylite®, the Sterwin Chlo- 
rinator and most recently, HY-KURE* 
are four important Sterwin FIRSTS 
which are materially aiding the ad- 
vancement of the American milling in- 





SPECIALISTS 





IN FLOUR MATURING, 


From a speech by Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Sec. 
of Commerce, before the American Drug 
Manufacturers Assn., April 14, 1953. 


dustry. The new HY-KURE process is 
described here by a brief excerpt from 
the 1952 Annual Report of Sterwin’s 
parent organization, Sterling Drug Inc. : 


“Climaxing a six year research project, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., a subsidiary, 
perfected a process which makes avail- 
able a complete flour maturing and 
bleaching service providing new efficiency 
and safety for flour mills. The subsidiary 
furnishes mill operators with specially 
developed equipment, materials and 
know-how intended to aid in the milling 
of high-quality flour. A principal com- 
ponent of the operation is chlorine 
dioxide, a gaseous oxidization agent 








known for its maturing and bleaching 
characteristics. The chlorine dioxide, in 
solid cake form, is delivered to mills 
where it is dispensed with equipment 
provided by Sterwin. This chemical is 
employed in conjunction with Oxylite, 
Sterwin’s brand of benzoyl peroxide dry 
bleach.” 


Bringing greater safety, accuracy and 
economy to the maturing and bleach- 
ing of flour, the HY-KURE process 
symbolizes Sterwin’s continuing effort 
in developing new products and proc- 
esses which will help spell greater 
progress for the milling industry. 





BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





ENCORE 








Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MILLS 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
} JENNISON Flours 


J” W. J. JENNISON Co. 


HV 1ng 





MAin 8637 


AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


BELMONT - STAMINA 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














BAKING INDUSTRY news and 
developments in all phases of 
operation and management for 
better bakery success 





BECOME A REGULAR READER 


Use This Coupon To Subscribe Today 


The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 
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[] One year $2 
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sume, for at least trend comparisons, 
that the homemakers living within 
the southeast area must follow pro- 
portionately much the same pattern 
within community population groups 
as has been shown when measuring 
total purchases for this area against 
the national average. 

All this sounds fairly sensible and 
healthy until we begin poking around 
a bit behind the scenes. Parentheti- 
cally, during the period 1910 to 1950, 
the per capita consumption of flour 
declined 37%. 

Specifically, in 1910, we had a pop- 
ulation in the U.S. of 92,400,000, and 
our per capita consumption of flour 
was 221 lb.; but in 1950 our popula- 
tion had increased to 151 million and 
our per capita consumption had 
dropped to 133 Ib. Stated differently, 
during the 40-year period, our popu- 
lation jumped 58,600,000 and our per 
capita consumption fell off by 78 Ib 
On the average during this period, we 
have picked up a potential 1,465,00° 
new consumers each year, and yet 
during each one of these years, our 
public has consumed 1.95 Ib. less flour 
than they used each previous year. 

As an industry, we are gradually 
losing our share of the market and 
are dependent primarily on popula- 
tion increase for maintaining our ton- 
nage. Fortunately, our population 
continues to increase at a rapid pace. 
The Census Bureau projects an esti- 
mated 193 million by 1975. Many au- 
thorities now believe this estimate 
to be too conservative. In addition, 
the baking industry has been further 
helped by a continuing shift in farm 
population. In 1910, 34.9% of our 
population lived on farms. In 1935 
this had dropped to 24.9%. In 1950 
it further declined to 16.1%. 

It is easy to understand why great- 
er alarm has not been evidenced with- 
in the baking industry because of our 
drastic downward per capita con- 
sumption experience since, in addition 
to the continuing increase in popula- 
tion and the shift in population from 
farms to cities, the industry hes 
picked up a very substantial volume 
of new business because of the heav; 
decline in home baking. 

Unfortunately, however, during al! 
this time the consumer has used less 
and less baked products. Here again. 
recent experience dramatically dem- 
onstrates our position. In 1940, our 
per capita consumption of flour was 
156 lb. a year. This figure represents 
a measurement of all domestic usage 
of flour, including durum and mis- 
cellaneous products. In 1952, we had 
dropped to a per capita consumption 
level of 130 to 133 Ib. This represents 
an actual loss of at least 23 lb. con- 
sumption a person during the seven- 
year period. 


Serious Loss 


We can illustrate the degree of loss 
very conveniently through measur- 
ing a breakdown of this data on the 
basis of home and commercial usage 
of flour. In 1940, it is estimated the 
per capita consumption of flour pin- 
pointed to actual usage of flour in 
the home was 67 lb., and in 1952 
this amounted to only 31 lb. These 
figures embrace family flour of all 
types, including the flour value of 
prepared cake mixes. 

Against this, commercial bakeries, 
institutions and restaurants, in 1940, 
used flour at the rate of 88 lb. per 
capita a year, and in 1952 this had 
increased to 98 Ib. per capita. Accord- 
ingly, during these last seven years, 
the total per capita consumption of 
flour in the domestic market de- 
clined by 23 Ib., and the per capita 
consumption of flour converted” 
through home usage declined by 36 
Ib., while the per capita consumption 
based again on bakery, institutional 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minres¢ 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Suner Chie} 


High Protein Flour 





GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


onnid, Minn. 
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lf it’s Economy You Want... 
la 


RY- BATCH 


@ Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 
a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 
Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 
produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 
out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 
for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 
The results will surprise you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 
New Ulm, Minnesota 
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and restaurant increased by 
only 10 Ib. 

Obviously, we are sliding backward 
and are face to face with a diminish- 
ing return as pertains to the per 
capita consumption of baked products. 

It is disheartening to realize, as 
one walks down the street or views 
a parade, that every man, woman 
and child in sight is now consuming 
each year the ex number of pounds 
of bakery products produced from 
133 lb. flour rather than the ex num- 
ber that was available from 156 Ib. 
flour in 1940. What a fantastic pro- 
duction we would have today with our 
present population if the consumption 
level of baked items could have been 


usage, 
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maintained in line with our expe- 
rience in 1910, 1920, 1930, or even 
1940! 


Why Bakery Tonnage Is Up 

The baking industry has made tre- 
mendous progress in many ways since 
1910. Modern bakery establishments 
are thoroughly mechanized, are sani- 
tary, and compare very favorably 
with other types of food plants. There 
have been major improvements, too, 
as pertains to distribution facilities 
and methods as well as packaging 
and processing. However, bakery ton- 
age volume has increased during the 
past 40 years, principally because of: 


1. Our national increase in popu- 
lation; 

2. The shift 
farms to cities; 

3. The decline in home baking. 

There is evidence that the bakers’ 
potential market is tapering off and 
shrinking more rapidly than we can 
build in the future through population 
increase. This is presently readily 
observable in communities where the 
population level has remained rela- 
tively static. 

Improved economic conditions, the 
pressure of diet propagandists, the 
ready availability of a great variety 
of fresh and frozen foods, the general 
increased usage by all classes of 


in population from 





National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream = 
National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 


You can order all these essential bakery products 
National 7-in-1 

Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 
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homemakers of many “other” staple 
foods—all represent a threat to the 
future of our industries. 

The distinguished Dr. Norman Jol- 
liffe, director of the Bureau of Nu- 
trition, City of New York Depart- 
ment of Health, and associate prof- 
essor of nutrition of the school of 
public health, Columbia University, 
in his recently published exciting 
book “Reduce and Stay Reduced” 
has effectively shown that it is neith- 
er necessary nor desirable to elimi- 
nate bread from a reducing diet. 

Other nationally known nutrition 
authorities, including Dr. Ruth Lev- 
erton, director of human _ nutrition 
research, Nebraska Agricultural Sta- 
tion, have likewise published results 
of nutritional studies and have also 
shown the value of bread in normal 
as well as modified diets. 

Our interests would be well served 
through our giving and securing the 
greatest possible publicity to these 
authentic findings and observations. 


Place Emphasis on Young Consumers 


If we are to maintain even our 
present levels of production, we must 
take determined and continuing in- 
dividual and industry action. All in- 
terests must be united in a common 
crusade to educate and tell the pub- 
lic, with particular emphasis on the 
younger consumer, of the goodness of 
commercially-produced bakery prod- 
ucts of all types; of their compara- 
tive economy in relation to other 
foods; of their substantial nutritional 
value, and of the eating satisfaction 
that can be derived from their in- 
clusion in every meal; their conven- 
ience to serve, and their availability 
at all times; also their ready adapta- 
bility to combination usage with 
other and companion foods. 

The promotion and education cam- 
paigns of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute deserve and are worthy of con- 
tinuing enthusiastic and participating 
support by all segments of the bak- 
ing and allied industries. 


Sympathetic Press Necessary 

We must create a good and sym- 
pathetic public press on both a na- 
tional and local level. We must know 
our market and remain flexible to 
changes in public taste. 

To become tangibly effective, these 
campaigns must be intensively pro- 
jected on the local level. The activi- 
ties of your own Virginia Bakers 
Council in distributing the new “Eat 
and Grow Slim” booklets to the medi- 
cal profession in Virginia, is but one 
example of the constructive efforts 
that can be made on the local scene 
in support of our industries and our 
products. As bakers and as allied 
interests become more industry-con- 
scious, we will have a far greater 
sustaining force and power to combat 
the resistance of the consumer to- 
wards bakery products. 

The real battleground and the pay- 
off is in each village, city and county 
—rather than on an over-all national 
scope. 

We must convince the consuming 
public through our production per- 
formance and through our merchan- 
dising efforts that commercally-pro- 
duced baked goods are made under 
sanitary conditions; of quality in- 
gredients; that they are appetizing 
because they taste, smell and look 
good; that they are nutritious be- 
cause they are made of natural and 
time-honored honest ingredients; and 
as a class, now even better because 
of the enrichment program; and, of 
major importance, that they are 
fresh at time of purchase. 
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New England Bakers 
to Hear Industry 
Speakers Nov. 15-17 


BOSTON—A strong line-up of in- 
dustry speakers has been assured for 
the annual fall convention of the 
New England Bakers Assn. which 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Nov. 15-17. Among the speak- 
ers will be: 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn.; James Q. duPont, 
administrative assistant, E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co.; Paul T. 
Rothwell, president, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and president, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 
Gene Flack, sales counsel and direc- 
tor of advertising, Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inec.; Victor Marx, secretary-treasur- 
er, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers; M. J. Swortfiguer, president, 
ASBE; W. K. Swanson, first vice 
president, ASBE; Martin Eisenstaedt, 
third vice president, ASBE. 

On the convention committee, 
which plans to add several other 
notable speakers to the fall program, 
are: 

General chairman, William F. 
Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake Co., Rox- 
bury, Mass.; program chairman, E. C. 
Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., Brighton, 
Mass.; retail chairman, William J. 
Meade, National Yeast Corp., Boston; 
educational group chairman, Ralph 
Hursty, Cushman Bakery, Lynn, 
Mass.; Henry Montminy, Chicago Me- 
tallie Mfg. Co., Boston; publicity 
chairman, Herbert J. Schinkel, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Boston; entertain- 
ment chairman, E. L. Clancy, An- 
heuser-Busch Inc., Boston; allied 
chairman, Philip E. Sheehan, Sher- 
men Paper Products Corp., Newton, 
Mass. 

Convention officials stress. that 
hotel reservations must be made with 
the Hotel Statler directly immedi- 
ately because of the heavy demand 
for rooms. Reservation requests may 
be mailed to the Front Office Mana- 
ger, Hotel Statler, Park Square at 
Arlington St., Boston 17, Mass., en- 
closing name, address, arrival and de- 
parture time and type of room de- 
sivea. 


GREAO |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 





Taste Thermometer 
Developed for Use 
in Food Technology 


CHICAGO—Announcement of the 
development of a “thermometer of 
taste,” more properly called a gusto- 
metric scale, will enable nutritionists, 
dietitians, flavor chemists, medical 
scientists, psychologists, food tech- 
nologists and other research work- 
ers concerned with taste-test data 
to make reliable and intelligible in- 
tercomparisons of their results, it is 
claimed. The “thermometer” is de- 





FIVE LOAVES A DAY, 
10 ON SUNDAY 


KITCHENER, ONT. — When the 
breadman comes to the McFaden 
home here, he takes a wholesale or- 
der. The 15 member clan, which came 
from Scotland to Canada in 1952, or 
ders five loaves a day and 10 on Sun 
day. The family eats supper in th 
dining room in three shifts, and i 
takes the three married women ik 
the clan all day to prepare it. 
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scribed in the September-October is 
sue of Food Research, published by 
the Institute of Food Technologists. 

The “taste thermometer” is a prod- 
uct of research on taste phenomena 
by Dr. W. Franklin Dove of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine and the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. The universal 
gustometric scale in D (dilution) 
units can be used to measure re- 
sponses to either pure chemical solu- 
tions or to food, which are intricate 
combinations of many chemical con- 
stituents. Measurements are made in 
terms of taste thresholds, taste lev- 
els, and taste discriminations. A less 


technical—and perhaps less precise 
—way of saying this would be that 
measurements can be made of the 
ability to respond to the barest sus- 
picion of sugar in water (threshold) 
or to one, two or three lumps of 
sugar in a cup of tea (levels) or to 
(a) coffee fresh from the pot in 
contrast to (b) coffee cooled down 
and then warmed up (discrimination). 


Food Improvements Possible 


Solutions to problems in food tech- 
nology, psychophysiology, genetics; to 
problems in the economics of food 
habits, and to problems in clinical 
medicine neural disturbances, for 
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example—will be accelerated by the 
gustometric scale. The practical 
value lies in the assistance it will 
give to food technologists in design- 
ing or improving foods and to the 
industry at large in meeting the 
flavor and texture expectations of 
the consumer. 

The theoretical aspects of food re- 
sponses—which are of great interest 
to psychologists, medical scientists, 
biologists and many other research 
workers — will be simpler to deal 
with now that taste responses have 
been calibrated, it is said. 

Key features of the 
gustometric scale are: 


universal 





Scenes from the new Bakers’ Version 


of “‘Land of Everyday Miracles” 


TECHNICOLOR 


<% The new high-impact 


l6mm bakers’ version of 


“LAND OF EVERYDAY MIRACLES” 


The film that makes you glad you are an American... proud you are a Baker 
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1. Like the mercury thermometer, responses to _ ingredient — me — It is —— a Dunwoody Enters 
scale relies on a fixed int of These measurements, for example, muc ata from experimental wor 
| oon - ” can be applied to determining taste founded on this original lead will WFortieth Year 
2. Scale intervals are founded on levels for protein supplements for be accumulated in the years ahead. MINNEAPOLIS — The William 
dilution units of chemicals naturally use aga sag “ning hos- a i a a Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
resent in foods. pita iet, a new food, or a new which includes a school of baking, has 
*; Various ranges of taste re- flavor. MILPRINT NAMES THREE launched its 40th year of training 
sponse — termed macro, micro and c. Ultramicro measurements re- TO SALES POSITIONS young men in various trades. Since 
ultramicro— can be established by flect the taste discrimination abil- MILWAUKEE—Bert Hefter, vice _ its founding in 1914 the school has 
use of the scale. ity of human subjects. It is evi- ra 5 antes is trained 156,452 students, including 
a. Macro measurements reflect dent from Dr. Dove's studies that prosifent = ee bros = a thousands who have taken courses in 
responses to the primary taste gustatory sensitivities are exceed- Of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, has an- baking. 
chemicals: sucrose (sweetness), ingly high. Ability to detect su- nounced the appointment of three Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., director 
sodium chloride (saltiness), tar- crose at levels (Weber fractions) new representatives to the national and treasurer of the non-profit trade 
taric acid (astringency) and qui- from 0.01 to 0.044 has been shown. sales department. The men are Donald school, has been with the institution 
nine sulfate (bitterness). Dr. Dove’s scale has already been Ritter, Stanley Rodwin and William 15 of its 40 years. John A. Butler is 
b. Micro measurements reflect put to use in designing foods for Masterson. 


assistant director of the day school 
and Walter F. Sahlin is assistant di- 
rector in charge of the evening school. 
Heading the school of baking is A. J. 
Vander Voort, also technical editor of 
The American Baker. 

Mr. Dunwoody, who died in 1914, 
provided three million dollars for 
founding the school. His wife, Kate 
L., who died a year later, provided 
an additional $1,590,000. Mr. Dun- 
woody was a vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., predecessor 
company of General Mills, Inc. 

Dunwoody is training students from 
j across the U.S. and from overseas. 
+ Recently the government of Indo- 
nesia, the Ford Foundation and Dun- 
woody entered into agreements to 
send six technical teacher trainers 
and an advisor-director to Indonesia. 
» Seven Indonesian teachers are now at 
; Dunwoody for study in_ technical 
teacher training skills. 











Role of Enzymes 





H high audience appeal in the record-breaking theatrical 
Produced for Standard Brands in version, shown coast to coast. Now you can use the (Continued from page 42) 
p Hollywood, this inspiring and customer- special 16mm bakers’ version to reach large customer can, —— = hag caged experi- 
convincing 26-minute Technicolor groups right in your community. Motion pictures are ence, tell a little of the future of 


fungal enzymes in the bakeshop. 
It is apparent that fungal enzymes 
will not make a good baker out of a 


one of the most effective educational and selling 


motion picture directly benefits you, sochnigees yen can one. 








° bad baker. At the same time, it is 
your products and your industry by Show it to schools, colleges, churches, clubs and other apparent that they will help make 
. . : d bread, better. In other words 
Pte : customer groups in your area. It dramatically points §00 Ssceagpse ere legge mc 
@ Emphasizing the —— all types of baked eat tes Wek sale see tahere meidedis shew tn the om sage Rage aeessag enntr 
products you nae oe co : , American way of life.—Already endorsed by leading ly under control, is given a means of 
® Stressing the increased use of tempting sandwiches educators and other prominent persons. showing his skill to a greater de- 
i t nm meals. ; gree. We know that skill in baking, 
e a ars sndustry more attractive in the Prints available now from your Fleischmann Man— in improvement of plant iaaienaas 
utes damadlbeaporasiey \ ned who also has full details on how you can gain valuable is increasing so it follows that the 
qqee a puenpeciove expense. ; , good will and publicity in your community from spon- use of fungal enzymes may increase 
® Paying tribute to all bakers for their ee soring “Land of Everyday Miracles”—the film that 5 Se oe Se iow a0 part 
job “a supplying America with nutritious an turns audiences into enthusiastic customers! ASK Ge talleme: Get Ge meestien - 
delicious baked goods. : , YOUR FLEISCHMANN MAN TODAY. having a flour so highly malted at 
® Paying tribute to the American Institute of Baking the mill that additional diastase can- 

ying 
rT as one of America’s foremost research centers. ; -_ pes added . the bananas has 
: 7 + 4s isadvantages. Too often there is 
/ | Paying tribute to the work of bakery association. EF LEIGCHMANN’S aan ie chavo seme 
, res There can be no allowance for the 

Tested audience appeal. This patriotic, entertaining 


normal variations in the individual 
bakeshop with the result very often 
in a lowering in the quality of baked 
goods. With a lower malt level for 
the flour, and a fungal enzyme in the 
hands of a good baker, the control 
of the diastatic level is returned to 
the individual bakeshop, where it 
belongs, if quality is to be main- 
tained. It is our humble opinion that 
the future may well see the return 
of control of diastatic levels to the 
baker with the aid of a precisely 
balanced and standardized fungal 
enzyme. Bakers will learn to handle 
fungal enzymes and recognize their 
characteristics as they now know the 
action and characteristics of yeast. 
Possibly our crystal ball is clouded 
by the fact that enzymes are our 
business, but, after 40 years of spe- 
c-alizing in the application of enzymes 
in industry, we are becoming in- 
creasingly optimistic of the role 
fungal enzymes will play in tomor- 
row’s bakery. 


and educational motion picture has already proved its 





Fine Products for Bakers 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING 0. rssis ci, s. oan. 











107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °X"?'* 














Uncle Harry had come for the 
weekend and nothing would suit lit- 
tle Jimmy but that the great hero 
should share his room and bed. 

Just after he put the light out, 
Jimmy remembered something. 

“Oops!” he cried, “I nearly forgot!” 

He hopped out of bed and knelt 
down by the side of it. Not wishing 
to disillusion the little boy, Uncle 
Harry proceeded to get up and kneel 
at his side of the bed. 

“Boy!”’ crowed Jimmy, ‘Won't you 
get it! Wait till Mom finds out. It’s 
on this side of the bed!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Independence Day had recently 
been celebrated. With memory of the 
occasion fresh in young minds, the 
Sunday School teacher was grasping 
the opportunity to impress certain 
ideas and ideals. 

“We Americans drew up a Declara- 
tion of Independence,” she said. “Now, 
those are big words, but the real 
meaning is that we just wrote a let- 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
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ter, and in that letter we said, ‘We 
are free.’”” At this point a small boy 
in the back of the room raised his 
hand to protest indignantly, “I’m not 
free—I’m four!” 


¢¢¢ 


Not all “honest” cowhands were 
narrow-minded on the subject of 
horse-stealing. One stranger rode into 
Tombstone long ago and put his horse 
up at the OK Corral. The horse was a 
splendid animal, and its rider told an 
admirer that he would sell it cheap. 
The transaction was made, and when 
the new owner had paid his money he 
asked, “How about the title?” 

“Wal,” the cowboy said, “the title 
is good enough as long as you go 
west. But don’t take it east. It ain't 
so good in that direction.” 


¢¢¢ 


In war the pen is mightier than the 
sword, but after war the pension is. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Sign on a little Hollywood bar: 
“Women with Cloth Coats Welcome.” 


¢?¢9? 


Two spinsters happened to meet on 
the street one day after many years 
apart. They made a great to-do over 
each other, crying and kissing pro- 
fusely. 

“Mabel, do you still look under 
your bed every night?” asked one. 

“Always,” replied Mabel. 

“And do you ever find anything?” 

“Sometimes,” replied Mabel, “but 
usually only in old-fashioned hotels.” 


RED WING. MINNESOTA 
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Quality Controlled for 
Quality Soifo wnance 


IN THE BAKERY 


Your hake iy Deserves the Bet! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Wim tf fT A e 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale 


and Moundridge, Kansas—Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS 


s , 
STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3442—Bulletin 


A monthly bulletin and market re- 
port is available from F. Ritter & 
Co. The free bulletin lists informa- 
tion about markets, characteristics 
and trends in essential aromatics on 
one side and prices on the reverse 
side. Information is given about those 
products which are in good supply 
and offer the best possible buys as 
well as those which are in short sup- 
ply. Check No. 3442 on the coupon 
and mail it to receive this monthly 
bulletin without charge. 


No. 3443—Conveyor 


A pneumatic conveyor, called by 
the trade name of Vacuveyor, is the 
subject of a new bulletin (No. 55) 
prepared by the Vacu-Blast Co., Inc. 
The machine is of particular interest 
to industries handling dry, powdered 
or granular material. One application 
is the unloading of bulk railroad cars 
and trucks, the company states. The 









/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


items discussed in this department The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvcrs 
* 


New Lirerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


machine is a one-man operation, it is 
claimed. The pneumatic vacuum ac- 
tion is continuous and up to 40,000 
lb. an hour can be conveyed, it is 
claimed. It will convey up to 150 ft. 





vertically and 200 ft. horizontally. 
Power may be supplied by electricity, 
gasoline or diesel engines. Complete 
information can be found in the bul- 
letin which will be sent to you if you 
will check No. 3443 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


PS MMs ww SSS SSS SSeS eee es 


Send me information on the items marked: 


] No. 2732—Neckwear 
C] No. 3442—Bulletin 
} No. 3443—-Conveyor 
] No. 3444—-Bread Labels 
_] No. 3445—-Cleaning Book 
~-] No. 3446—Aluminum Paint 
No. 3447—-Emulsifiers 
No. 3448—Oven Folder 
No. 3449—-Vacuum Filter 
cw iets eee ce e@ene we eed 
ST ii ca cokacntacees ocdens 
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_] No. 3450—Fat Filter 

C] No. 3451—Pastry Bag 

] No. 3452—-Wall Machine 
-] No. 3453—F loor Folder 
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~] No. 3455—Decal Book 

[] No. 3456—Accident Book 
_} No. 3457—Biochemicals 
-] No. 3458—Sales Feature 
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No. 3444—Bread 
Labels 


End labels specially designed for 
the holidays ahead have been an- 
nounced by the Pollock Paper Corp. 
These labels use Day-Glo to brighten 
and add color to displays of bread. 
Details of these end labels and other 
holiday labels may be secured by 
checking No. 3444 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3445—Bakery 
Cleaning Handbook 


“Answers to 56 Questions About 
Bakery Cleaning,” the revised edition 
of the bakery cleaning handbook, hs 
recently been published by Oakite 
Products, Inc. In preparing the book- 
let, the editors have selected the 
questions most often asked of the 
firm’s representatives—on such opera- 
tions as cleaning burned-in bread 
pans, aluminized steel bread pans and 
sweet goods pans, aluminum angel 
food cake pans, dough mixers, large 
equipment, doughnut machines, bread 
racks; stripping paint from metal 
and wood surfaces; preventing and 
destroying mold; removing scale and 
rust; stripping glaze from pans, clean- 
ing pans by hand. The booklet answers 
these questions in detail, gives data 
on solution concentrations and tem- 
peratures and methods of applica- 
tion. It includes a chart on the com- 
pany’s line of specialized pan clean- 
ers, and a complete index for quick 
reference. Many photographs of ma- 
terials and equipment in action illus- 
trate the booklet. Copies of the hand- 
book are available without charge to 
readers who check No. 3445 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publication. 


No. 3446—Aluminum 
Paint 


Sapolin Paints, Inc., has announced 
a new aluminum paint for high heat 
metal surfaces. The company states 
this is a fast drying paint for plat- 
ing burners, stoves, hot pipes, ovens, 
radiators and other metal surfaces 
and can withstand temperatures up 
to 1,200° F. without discoloring or 
blistering. A one coat application, it 
is claimed, will prevent rust, cracking 
or peeling. The paint contains a com- 
bination of fine aluminum and a re- 
cently discovered chemical binder, 
and the finish fuses with the metal 
as temperatures are increased, it is 
stated. It may be applied by brush or 
spray gun and dries in 30 min. It is 
sold in pint, quart and gallon cans. 
For more information check No. 3446 
on the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3447—Emulsifiers 


Hachmeister, Inc., is distributing a 
new scientific folder, “Functional 
Characteristics of Modern Bread 
Emulsifiers,” by Dr. Herman Birn- 
baum, a member of the staff. It re- 
views the application of emulsifiers 
to bread baking and answers techni- 
cal questions about its product, Ho- 
mogenized Hako-Short T-E-M. A copy 
of the folder and information about 
the company’s other primary prod- 
ucts and supplies for the baking in- 
dustry may be obtained without 
charge by checking No. 3447 on the 
coupon, mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3448—Oven 
Folder 


The publication of a four-page illus- 
trated folder on Oven-King, trade 
name for bake ovens manufactured 
by Washington Industrial Products, 
Inc., has been released. The folder de- 
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scribes in detail the operation of the 
firm’s oil, gas and electric revolving 
tray bake ovens. Explained are the 
firing systems, oven operations, de- 
sign and automatic operation fea- 
tures. The firm states that its en- 
gineers are available to provide any 
desired size or type of oven. The 
folder, which contains photographs 
and scale drawings, may be obtained 
by checking No. 3448 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 





Yours . .. for pleasure ™::. 
rT and friendly hospitality 
* 


THE AIR CONDITIONED 


+ e new crystal-clear pool 
e air conditioned rooms 
solaria free parking 
@ radio in every room 
e coffee shop & dining room 
entertainment & dancing nightly 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE & RATES 
= directly on the ocean 
collins ave.off lincoln rd 
- MIAMI BEACH 
JOSEPH M. ROSE 
= Managing Dir. 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking i-dustries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and pach etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a spec:fic problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ilinois 
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FINEST EQUIPMEN amen 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 





393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.utnc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN - -:- COLORADO 

















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 





LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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No. 3449—Vacuum 
Filter 


A catalog sheet explaining features 
of the vacuum fat filter and fryer 
washer is being offered by the 
Vacuum Filter Mfg. Co. This open 
tank vacuum method filter is 18 in. 


high, 17 in. in diameter and weighs 
35 lb. The pumps and electric motor 
are under the filter bowl in a steel 
hammerloid housing to protect 
against dirt and grease. It is equipped 
with a dust proof lid to keep the filter 
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bowl clean. No bolting or assembly is 
necessary. -The positive vacuum is 
pulled directly from the bottom of 
the filter. The washing of the frying 
equipment with hot filtered fat cleans 
the carbonized matter from the heat- 
ing tubes or elements. The bowl] is 
one-piece and seamless. The catalog 
sheet and complete information are 
obtainable by checking No. 3449 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3450—Fat Filter 


A small folder describes the ad- 
vantages of the Delpark Corpora- 
tion’s fat saver filter for purification 
of deep frying fats. Small and com- 
pact, the filter is used in bakeries 
and other firms where deep frying is 
done. The company states that cook- 
ing fats last longer, permit more uni- 
form frying and that carbonized food 
particles and impurities are elimi- 
nated. Smoking and overheating of 
fats are reduced and fats retain the 
original sweetness and flavor, it is 
claimed. The folder is obtainable by 
checking No. 3450 on the coupon and 
mailing to the address imprinted. 


No. 3451—Pastry Bag 


J. Cane & Sons, Inc., is importing 
a pastry bag from Europe and is sell- 
ing it under the trade name, Spritz- 
bag. It is said to be an innovation in 
this field. The bag is made of a fine 
cotton cloth and impregnated with a 
non-toxic plastic. The company states 
the bag is impervious to all foods, 
never smells, cleans easily in hot 
water, prevents contents from ad- 
hering, never gets hard or stiff and 
outlasts other types of bags three 
to one. More information may be ob- 
tained by marking No. 3451 and mail- 
ing the coupon. 


No. 3452—Wall 
Washing Machine 


New developments are incorporated 
in the portable wall washing ma- 
chine, called the Wallmaster Little 
Giant, and manufactured by the 
Quaker Maintenance Co., Inc. The 
machine weighs 17 lb. An attachment 
called by the trade name, Handeasy, 
has been added to the machine. It 
facilitates the cleaning of moldings, 
stippled surfaces, patterned ceilings, 
etc. Further details and information 
about how to get a free demonstra- 
tion may be secured by checking No. 
3452 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3453—Floor 
Folder 


A new booklet in color has been 
issued by Drehmann Paving & Floor- 
ing Co. to explain its type of floor 
bricks. The booklet contains 17 pic- 
tures of interiors of bakeries and 
other food processing plants where 
its flooring is in use. Explained are 
such points as the company’s design- 
engineering services, installation 
facts, maintenance needed, and the 
various characteristics of the brick. 
The booklet explains how the com- 
pany’s engineers may be secured for 
consultation. Check No. 3453 on the 
coupon to secure the booklet without 
charge. 
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No. 3454—Pan 
Greaser 


An improved automatic bread pan 
greaser that dispenses as little as one 
pound of any type of grease per 1,200 
pans is now being offered by Imperial 
Machine Co. There is no grease hose 





to cause trouble and splash proof 
sides and movable shield assure posi- 
tive cleanliness, keep grease from 
spattering on the floor, the company 
states. The unit handles up to 180 
pans a minute and dispenses grease 





KNAPPEN tbh? 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 40 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


vaker 
Bakers Flour 


** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California ‘ 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread 14 the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
° 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 
































Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of | 

America’s foremost rm 

wheat producing ' 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











evenly about the inside of any size 
bread pan by the impact blow method 
that eliminates air spray. Adjustment 
for change in size of pans can be made 
in a few seconds and quantity of 
grease dispensed is quickly regulated. 
This pan greaser is air operated and 
has only one valve in the fluid line. 
All moving parts are raised about the 
floor to keep out dust, dirt and mois- 
ture. The machine is stainless steel 
enclosed for protection. It can he 
rolled easily to bakery production 
lines. For complete details check No. 
3454 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3455—Deeal Book 


Just off the press is the Meyercord 
Co.’s new color “ADvisor’ book, 
claimed to be a complete guide to the 
field of point-of-purchase decal signs. 
It shows applications of permanent 
decal point-of-sale sign advertising 
used currently by the nation’s top 
national and regional advertisers, and 
covers such diverse applications as 
window signs, fountain signs, back- 
bar signs, counter signs, door signs 
and many others. The book includes 
information on how advertisers can 
tie-in brand names, trademarks, prod- 
uct reproductions and sales messages 
with other advertising to stimulate 
sales at the dealer level. The new 
““ADvisor”’ book also covers placement 
and installation of decal signs for 
maximum effectiveness. A _ limited 
quantity of books is available with- 
out charge. Check No. 3455 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3456—Aeceident 
Rate Booklets 


The National Safety Council an- 
nounces that the 1953 booklet series 
of “Acc'dent Rates” is now available. 
The booklets contain the 1952 acci- 
dent experience of all companies that 
report to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. A booklet is published annually 
for each of 22 industries or groups of 
similar industries. For information 
about these booklets and their cost 
write directly to the National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


No. 3457—Bio- 
cechemieals 


Mann Research Laboratories, Inc., 
has published its new price list No. 
119, containing 180 more biochemicals 
than its previous list and bringing the 
total to about 500 out of the over 
1,500 biochemicals the company has 
prepared up to now. The list includes 
240 amino acids and derivatives. In 
addition to all the L, D and DI amino 
acids, are complete listings of carbo- 
benzoxy amino acids of special in- 
terest to the biochemist and an impor- 
tant reduction in the price of carbo- 
benzoxy chloride (benzyl chlorofor- 
mate). Also new is a package offer- 
ing of the 10 essential amino acids. 
Peptides and polypeptides, enzyme, 
rare sugars and research chemicals 
complete this new price list. More 
information may be obtained by 
checking No. 3457 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3458—Sales 
Feature 


A new “companionate” selling fea- 
ture is available at no cost from 
Westco Products, featuring “down 
east mince meat pie.” One piece is an 
attractive insert which retail bakers 
can use to put in their packages of 
baked foods, and the other feature is 
a menu card supplied to wholesale pie 
bakers who can use them in conjunc- 
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tion with their own mince meat pie 
to their restaurant trade. Complete 
information will be sent if you will 
check No. 3458 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 2732—Neckwear 


A package, or packet of photo- 
graphs is the method employed by the 
American Neckwear Mfg. Co. in 
answering inquiries from business in- 
dividuals and concerns on both 
“Adver-Ties” and “Gif-Ties.” The 
American Neckwear Mfg. Co., maker 
of business ties, serves many adver- 
tisers with ‘‘Adver-Ties” in various 
phases of sales promotion and mer- 
chandising. This type of neckwear 
lends the opportunity for reproduc- 
tion of product, trade mark, slogan, 
etc. They have been used at conven- 
tions, sales meetings, anniversaries 
and other events. “Gif-Ties” cover a 
large range of the company’s ties 
with the inscription, name, trade 
mark, slogan, or illustration of prod- 
uct carefully depicted on the inside 
of the tie. For those who prefer no 
inscription a greeting card may be 
enclosed in a special package. The 
Photo-Packet has made it possible to 
bring a quick understanding of tie 
selection. More information is avail- 
able by checking No. 2732 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Fisur Mills Coa. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


~ FLOUR ano COnN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldgs. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 


£3) a 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers...........-:esceeeeeeeeees $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
SE pteasan sue cek ans atbescnene senwescnmeteuneeseeenweleene $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 
$4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 


For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
IE apart ys nnewcamane Ween es cniesoxeuaniseeesnecah rk eawee $2.00 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
RE occ oves A adG aie HOGG Sa AGE USNS PURSE RE een et aan eee $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas for making all 
kinds of “Continental” cakes and pastries. Covers every stage from 
paw moterials to the Tteied QFtiile....... 0 cccccccccscccsceves $9.00 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS. ..........ccccccscccescccess $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 


Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
I ET is doen eee kceceeweenersekccacesearecen ana $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for...............seeeesseees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some...-.-.....--.++.0005 $5.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
I NG kre oh cc cszewas Konie ho soso meh ocin ee msiceainnwemanS $2.50 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Danie! 


Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
ENING. Sheds. oo-a0s oe ncennnands ceo nent Te iadat Seats $8.00 








HERE ARE THE ANSWERS By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ee ee TE Me Soi So io iieie din d50 5k sche KOeasicegincaoes $1.00 


TEN TRAILS TO SALES By Fred De Armond 
How to get more names on the dotted line. Some chapter headings- 
Study People, Why and How They Buy; Know Your Products; Plan 
Your Sales Talk; Pick Your Prospects; Focus on the Key Issue; 
Ask for the Order. 118 pages, cloth bound .................. $3.50 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design..............seeeee.eee $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION IN INDUSTRY By Samuel J. Lee 
Analyzes every form of automotive transportation for business pur- 
poses. Makes recommendations for efficient fleet management. Pro- 
vides effective record-keeping systems. Stresses “preventive main- 
tenance” to minimize costs. Emphasizes driver education for safety 
and profit. Originally published 1950, this revised edition 1953. .$7.50 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
an Se I ono 50.556 s de diaetieks pempiases< ssa $3.00 


Service Putlications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
I Fo ions. cSsdannheceo aoe cheed Pei wba enema naincesuee nue? $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................05. $1.00 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1953 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries 
Sections devoted to each industry. Published annually for over forty 
years and used as a reference on annual crops, manufacture, state 
ee a eee eee ee $2.00 


REPRINT: TRAINING TOMORROW’S BAKERS 


A special report by The American Baker, on the nation’s baking 
schools, and how they are fitting youth for a bright future in the 
baking industry. Gives essential detail for each of the schools in the 
I oa sac aos e's nie spaaiewe/e Qtors la eis al Sistah 10¢ 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


(@)10) 4am ave), 
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The Light Under 
the Bushel 


There is a bright light burning in 
the baking industry, but it’s burning 
under the proverbial bushel. Whether 
they know it or not, the bakers of 
America are reap- 
ing great benefits 
from the public 
relations activi- 
ties of the Bakers 
of America Pro- 
gram. And, 
whether it is 
right or not, the 
bakers who are 
not paying-sub- 
scribers to the 
Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program are 
getting just as 
much benefit as those who are paying 
the freight. 

Bakers generally have become more 
aware over the past few years that 
the industry has been getting a “bet- 
ter press.”” Not only have unwar- 
ranted attacks on the industry been 
countered with facts, but favorable 
articles and helpful publicity have 
been appearing in the nation’s con- 
sumer magazines and newspapers 
with an increasing degree of regu- 
larity. This favorable public relations 
climate has been built around Bakers 
of America Program promotions such 
as the Better Breakfast drive and 
the Picnic Month program. These pro- 
motions have been recognized as ex- 
tremely successful by the industry, 
but there is still no real conception of 
the tremendous volume of favorable 
publicity that has resulted from these 
efforts. 

Last month, during the American 
Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago, 
Dudley E. McFadden, public relations 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, displayed a large box full 
of clippings from newspapers and 
other materials indicating the re- 
sponse and acceptance of the promo- 
tional material being produced by the 
Program’s headquarters office. This 
material represented but a few 
months’ cullings from the nation’s 
press, and represented only a percen- 
tage of the total usage. 

Individual bakers can not be ex- 
pected to comprehend the bigness of 
the job being done. A baker does un- 
derstand an increase ip his sales 
volume and when a baker finds his 
roll and bun sales up 70% as a result 
of the Picnic Month promotion—and 
some bakers have enjoyed this happy 
result—he is just beginning to realize 
the value of the industry’s promo- 
tional effort. 

A big reason behind the improved 
public relations climate—and also a 
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better sales climate —is that light 
that shines under the bushel. For- 
tunately, it appears to be shining 


brighter every day, and the brighter 
it shines the better it will be seen, 
and appreciated. 


Im the... 


‘Industry 8 
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Good Baking 
Schools Available 


One of: the contradictory situations 
in the baking industry is that, al- 
though there are several good nation- 
al and regional baking schools, there 
continues to be a need for young men 
trained in all phases of the industry’s 
operations, from production through 
sales. Many forward-looking bakery 
owners are solving their own prob- 
lems in this situation by sending 
young men from their own plants to 
a baking school, paying their expenses 
in whole or in part. Such generous 
treatment is repaid by increased em- 
ployee loyalty and the bakery owner 
will continue to benefit from the in- 
creased value of the trained employ- 
ees. More of this sort of thing could, 
and should, be done. 


The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry has performed a service de- 
signed to help the baking industry in 
its development of young men who 
will be qualified to help shoulder the 
burden of bakery management. The 
ATBI is now distributing a ‘“Hand- 
book on Baking Schools” for the 
specific purpose of “bringing together 
the baking industry’s demand for 
trained young men and the baking 
school’s ability to supply them.” Pur- 
pose of the booklet is to remind the 
baking and allied industries that 
these schools are available and to 
give them the information needed to 
take further action. 

The ATBI booklet includes brief 
descriptions of the study courses of- 
fered by five of the country’s major 
baking schools, together with perti- 
nent facts about admission, 
fees, scholarships, placement and ap- 
plications. A free copy of the ATBI 
booklet is available from Claude A. 
Bascombe, secretary - treasurer, Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

The American Baker Magazine has 
also recent!y prepared a list of nearly 
30 baking schools, including several 
of the many fine vocational and re- 
gional schools, which is a valuable 
reference for bakery personnel inter- 
ested in further training, perhaps in 
their immediate area. This list is 
available by writing the Editor, 
American Baker, 118 So. 6th St., Min- 
neapolis 2, snd enclosing 10¢ for each 
copy desired. Title of this reprint is: 
“Training Tomorrow’s Bakers.” 


AIB Plans 1954 
Short Courses 


In addition to scheduling its regular 
20-week course in baking science and 
technology, the American Institute of 
Baking is again planning to offer sev- 
eral short courses in various baking 
industry subjects during 1954. Al- 
ready announced ere the following: 

Baking for allied personnel, 11 days, 
Jan. 18-29; bakery equipment main- 
tenance, six days, Sept. 13-18; cake 
production problems, 11 days, June 


tuition, 


21-July 2; special course in bakery 
sanitation, four days, March 19-22 and 
Sept. 19-22. 

Dates of additional short courses 
may be announced later, the AIB re- 
ports. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the Registrar. 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

These AIB short courses offer a 
wonderful opportunity for personnel 
in the baking and allied industries to 
obtain additional training on specific 
subjects at a minimum expenditure 
of money and time. Full registra- 
tions for past short courses attest to 
their value and it can be expected 
that interest in them will continue to 
grow. 


Now It’s Fish 
Bread 


The following United Press report 
appeared in newspapers last month 
and is passed along here for those 
who may have missed it: 

“CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA— 
South African food experts, after 
two and one half years of research, 
have announced they had made bread 
from fish. 

“The first sample loaves were 
tasted by the public and reports said 
there were no fishy smells or taste to 
the bread. The fish bread has twice 
as much protein per pound as milk 
but is one third cheaper, the experts 
said.” 

U.S. bakers, we feel sure, will want 
their production superintendents to 
kick this idea around a long while 
before thinking of putting fish bread 
on the retail shelves in their markets. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD J. BURKE FORMS 
CHICAGO FLOUR BROKERAGE 


CHICAGO—Edward J. Burke, Chi- 
cago, has announced the formation of 
E. J. Burke & Co., a flour brokerage 
firm. He will handle flour and corn 
meal products. 

Mr. Burke has been with H. C. 
Meining & Co., Chicago, since 1941, 
and is experienced in selling all kinds 
of flour and semolina. He currently 
represents mills offering hard, spring 
and soft wheat flour for bakers and 
the family flour trade. 

Mr. Burke’s office is at 855 Board 
of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. The phone number is 
WaAbash 2-0931. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


ARNOLD BAKERS WINS AWARD 

NEW YORK—Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
received first prize in the grocery 
self-service division of the 1953 Na- 
tional Package Design Awards. 
George G. Black, vice president in 
charge of purchasing, accepted the 
award from Egmont Arens, chairman 
of the Package Designers Council 
awards committee at a New York 
luncheon. 
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AMF BUYS BETTENDORF 
BAKERY EQUIPMENT LINE 


NEW YORK—In an expansion of 
its bakery division line the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. has acquired 
six products of the bakery equipment 
division of the Bettendorf (Iowa) Co., 
it has been announced by Morehead 
Patterson, AMF board chairman and 
president. 

The new acquisitions include mod- 
els 60 and 75-high-speed band ‘‘Slice- 
Masters,”’ model 30 band Slice-Master, 
model 30 medium-speed bread wrap- 
ping machine, automatic Junior re- 
ciprocating Slice-Master, and _ the 
Bettendorf cake slicer. The addition 
of model 30 medium-speed bread 
wrapping machine and model 30 band 
Slice-Master gives AMF both me- 
dium-speed and high-speed slicing and 
wrapping equipment. 

Bettendorf’s high-speed band Slice- 
Masters together with the other 
acquisitions, will be manufactured, 
distributed and serviced by AMF. 
That firm and its subsidiary, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., already 
manufacture a broad line of products 
for the baking industry, including 
the Super Standard wrapping ma- 
chine, vertical, horizontal and con- 
tinuous mixers, ovens, coolers and 
conveyors, bread pan-cleaning and 
greasing machine, pretzel-tying ma- 
chines, and Union make-up equip- 
ment. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARLY PLANNING BEGINS 
FOR ’54 BAKERS FORUM 


LOS ANGELES — Organizational 
matters consumed the time of the 
recent session of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia as plans began to take shape 
for the sixth annual Bakers Forum to 
be held next spring. 

Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products 
Co., was elected first vice president, 
succeeding Ernie Hoelzle, Standard 
Brands, Inc., who resigned because of 
the pressure of additional duties. Art 
Pion, Swift & Co., was elected second 
vice president to succeed Bob Bridges, 
who has left the baking industry. 
James Dougherty, Sugar Products 
Co., was elected membership chair- 
man. 

Mr. McCarthy in his new position 
will be chairman of the program com- 
mittee for next year’s Forum; while 
Mr. Pion will automatically become 
chairman of the monthly meetings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—William H. Johnson, 
Jr., plant manager in Milwaukee for 
the Continental Baking Co. since 
1950, has been transferred to New 
York City to be assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales. Replac- 
ing Mr. Johnson is Art Strettar, who 
formerly managed Continental’s west 
side plant in Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. T. SAFFORD, JR., GETS 

OLIN CELLOPHANE POST 

NEW YORK—Arthur T. Safford, 
Jr., has been appointed manager of 
sales of the Olin Cellophane division 
of Ecusta Paper Corp., subsidiary of 
Olin Industries, Inc., to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
James L. Spencer. 

The announcement was made by 
N. H. Collisson, general manager of 
the Olin Cellophane division, whose 
plant is located at Pisgah Forest, 
N.C., and whose sales offices are at 
655 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Mr. Safford, former assistant to the 
general manager of the Olin Cello- 
phane division, came to Olin in 1949 
as a consultant, 
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Here’s Help in Getting New Business 


For several years bakers throughout the country have found 
that The Bakeshop Formula Books, service publications of 
The American Baker, gather into their pages the pick of tested, 
successful formulas sure to brighten up the showcase and cash 
register. Volume Two, on Breads, Rolls and Cookies, is now 
available as a companion piece to the highly successful Vol- 
ume One (Cakes and Pastries). 
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Crusts &@ Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








THE STAFF OF LIFE, LOOK YOU. 

-In Wales there lives a wise old 
man. Mr. Jones the meat comes to 
call upon him every week and so does 
Mr. Hughes the fruit. Mr. Llewellyn 
the milk is there every day but the 
most popular visitor of all is Mr. 
Evans the bread. Indeed to goodness, 
yes, and we will tell you why, man 
bach. 

The wise old man, look you, is Ed- 
ward Brooks and he lives in Nynydd 
Isa, as nicer little place as you could 
hope to find, even if it is not far from 
the English border. Lived to be 100 
years, he has, and because this was 
good the folks living roundabout de- 
cided to give one big party for him. 
But not in chapel school where all 
the parties are held because Nynydd 
Isa chapel school is not big enough 
for Mr. Brooks’ family let alone the 
folks round there. Mr. Evans the 
chapel, as kindly a minister as there 
ever was, lent the long tables used 
for the socials and for the choir party 
and the ladies laid them out with 
jellies and trifles, ice cream and 
stewed fruit, fancy cakes with icing 
and just about everything you need 
for a tuckin. Elizabeth bach herself 
had no finer spread when she was 
coronated. 

But not a morsel would Mr. Brooks 
take. Not all the tempting tidbits 
offered by his two sons, his four 
daughters, his 44 grandchildren, his 
40 great grandchildren or his four 
great, great grandchildren could per- 
suade him. 

“No,” said Mr. Brooks, holding up 
his fourth hunk of bread and butter. 
“This is what has kept me going. Pass 
that loaf up here, Mefanwy bach.” 


ee @ 

The average American employee's 
hourly wages more than tripled in 
the first half of this century, in terms 
of what he could buy with bis pay, 
according to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


eee 

The restaurant business is a large 
and growing one. In 1948, about one 
fourth of the dollars spent for food 
were spent in eating places. Many of 
the dollars spent in “eating out” go 
for service, of course. On a basis of 
actual volume, about 16% of our 
food is consumed in eating places. 
Before the War the figure was 14%. 
—Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

eee 

Xenophon remarks on an army’s 
need for hand-milling equipment. 
By the second century B.C., if not 
earlier, the Roman army was 
equipped with querns, in the ratio of 
one to every squad of five to ten men. 
In comparatively modern times 
querns worked by horsepower have 
been used to grind meal for armies 
on the march. 


eee 
The Anglo-Saxon word melu, 
meaning meal, came into use in Brit- 
ain; it is related to mill, molar, and 
even to the Hittite mallanzi (grind). 
Sifting was an established practice 


before the Norman conquest in 1066, 
as evidenced by the differentiation 
between very fine flour—smedma— 
and good flour—grytt. That this 
“good flour” was not so very good 
may be suspected from the fact that 
grits has survived in use today to 
designate coarsely ground grain. By 
the time of the Conquest, a fine hair 
sieve had come into use, and was 
called a temes; as temse, the word 
and the sieve are still in use in cer- 
tain parts of England.—“Flour for 
Man’s Bread: A History of Milling,” 
University of Minnesota Press. 


Small incomes have increased by 
considerably greater percentages than 
large incomes since 1935, according 
to a Committee for Economic De- 
velopment analysis. 


eee 
Three quarters of the grain needed 
by Athens in her greatest days had 
to be imported, and the principal 
grain food of ordinary Athenians was 
barley, because of its cheapness rath- 
er than from preference. But consid- 
erable emmer was consumed, some 
durum, and even some bread wheat 
in the form of compactum and vul- 
gare. 
eee 


Rural people are a bulwark 
against all that is aimed at weak- 
ening and destroying our Amer- 
ican way of life. The future of 
agriculture and the preservation 
of a sound economic system de- 
pend upon the vigorous re-em- 
phasis of the principles, benefits, 
and values of private competi- 
tive enterprise.— Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


®e°e 
Throughout ancient times. the 
wheat commonly eaten in Rome be- 
longed primarily to the two-genom, 
or emmer, family. At first it was em- 
mer itself with its hulls (far, the an- 
cient adorea, often mistranslated 
spelt). 
@ee 
The Shew Bread of ancient Israel, 
which was reserved for the most sol- 
emn sacraments of the Jews, was 
made from the finest four mixed with 
the oil of sesame seeds. 


@ee 

In Denmark bread baked on Good 
Friday is said to cure toothache, and 
in Morocco stale bread is prescribed 
for stutterers. 

eee 
25 Years Ago: 

Dr. C. O. Swanson published a no- 
table book entitled “Wheat Flour 
and Diet,” designed to appeal to 
home makers and teachers, and stu- 
dents of home economics, diet and 
nutrition. 

H. E. Barnard, one-time director 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
became head of the Honey Institute, 
backed by the Bee Industries Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Aroused to the growing menace 


of the food faddists, the milling in- 
dustry, through the National Food 
Bureau, was countering crank prop- 
aganda against white bread. H. T. 
Corson was one of its chief spokes- 
men. Editorially The Northwestern 
Miller summed up the crackpot sit- 
uation in this way: “The use of 
bleached flour,” says Dr. Daniel R. 
Hodgdon on his special “pure food” 
page of the Boston Post, “is one of 
the vicious styles and unnecessary 
habits which have been acquired 
within the last few years.” “Alfred 
(‘Branny’) McCann is at large again, 
this time with the radio as a weapon. 
A certain Dr. Clark has been pro- 
claiming from Chicago, also over the 
radio, that ‘the whiter your bread 
the sooner you’re dead.’ Dr. Frank 
Crane has been filling the syndicate 
‘health columns’ of certain daily 
newspapers with the old familiar 
hokum about whole grain wheat 
bread as the magic food for all ages 
and conditions, and about the alleged 
deficiencies and dangers of white 
bread. Dr. J. F. Lyman, a chemistry 
professor in Ohio State University, 
has proclaimed that certain experi- 
ments now being conducted by him 
upon the long-suffering white rat 
are calculated to prove beyond per- 
adventure of doubt that white bread 
kills. And, finally, to the hearty ef- 
forts of all these ‘doctors’ and gen- 
tlemen of the crack-pot nutritional 
school, there is added the propa- 
ganda of a certain manufacturer of 
aluminum cooking utensils, whose 
ubiquitous agents have the unique 
habit of squeezing bread into a lump 
and bouncing it upon the floor to 
prove—well, to prove what?” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MALLET BEGINS MOVE 
INTO NEW QUARTERS 


PITTSBURGH — To provide im- 
proved and adequate production, re- 
search, and administrative facilities, 
Mallet & Co., Inc., has moved into 
new, larger quarters at 601 East 
General Robinson St., Pittsburgh. 

All ingredient and equipment 
plants, research and testing labora- 
tories, and general offices of Mallet, 
together with the recently purchased 
Haller Oven Company’s manufactur- 
ing operations, will be consolidated 
by this move. The new headquarters 
contains nearly two acres of floor 
space. 

While most of the executive and 
administrative offices have moved 
over to the new site, it is expected 
that it will take several months to 
complete the transfer of all plant 
operations. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CHEMIST APPOINTED 

CHICAGO —C. T. Rabenau, for- 
merly vice president and chief chemist 
of the Huter Quest Co., Louisville, 
has been appointed chief chemist 
in charge of new product develop- 
ment and quality control for the 
White Stokes Co. here. The baking in- 
gredient manufacturing firm’s new 
chemist has developed several chiffon 
cake flavors in addition to “Old Fores- 
ter Jell,” a whiskey jelly. 
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Derrill B. Pratt, Jr. 


D. B. PRATT, JR., NAMED 
TO OMAR RESEARCH POST 


OMAHA—Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., has 
been named technical director for 
Omar, Inc., with offices in the firm’s 
new product research and quality 
control laboratory in Omaha. A wide- 
ly known cereal chemist and former 
vice president of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, Mr. Pratt will 
direct research and laboratory activi- 
ties of the Omar organization. 

Mr. Pratt became associated with 
Eckhart in 1942 as chief chemist. In 
1949 he was made secretary and in 
1951 became vice president in charge 
of research and product control. He 
previously was associated with the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, the Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, and the M & M 
Bakeries in Dover, N.H. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
GROUP TO MEET NOV. 10 


MINNEAPOLIS—A talk by M. J. 
Thomas, Swift & Co., on “Emulsifiers 
and Emulsifying Shortening’”’ will be 
the highlight of the next meeting of 
the Northwestern Production Men’s 
Club which will be held Nov. 10 at 
the Hasty Tasty Cafe, here. 

“Present Day Softeners” will be the 
subject of another talk, this to be 
given by George Jackson, the Fisher 
Co. A question and answer period 
will follow. 

Over 100 were present for the or- 
ganization’s October meeting at which 
the general topic was “New Crop 
Flours.” H. W. Wortman, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., presided at this first 
meeting of the club which was formed 
during the past summer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GETZ AWARDED SALES 
RIGHTS OF OVEN-KING 


SEATTLE—Exclusive sales rights 
for the Oven-King ovens and baking 
equipment in 11 foreign countries, 
Alaska and Hawaii have been awarded 
to Getz Brothers & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The agreement was announced 
by A. C. Heinen, general manager of 
Washington Industrial Products of 
Seattle, which manufactures that 
brand of deck traveling hearth, re- 
volving tray, traveling tray and band 
ovens and conveyor systems, dough 
troughs, racks and stands. 

The arrangement calls for Getz to 
act as sales agents in Hawaii, Guam, 
Japan, Okinawa, Korea, Formosa, 
Hong Kong, Philippine Islands, Thai- 
land, Singapore, Federation of Ma- 
laya, India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Paki- 
stan, Mexico, Australia and Alaska. 
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ABA RETAIL BRANCH—More than 500 bakers attended the retail branch 
session of the American Bakers Assn. annual convention in Chicago. At the 
speaker’s table were (left to right, seated): Eugene Day, editor, Chicago 
Retail Baker magazine; Henry Topp, executive secretary of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago; Emil Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bakery, Chicago; 
John Moroff, Nelson Bakery, Chicago; Otto Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 





president of the Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago; William F. 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, president of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
and (standing) Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago. William 
Wunluck, also of Durkee, took part in the presentation but was not present 


when this picture was taken. 


Retailers and Multiple Operators Face Up 
to Economic Problems, Emphasize Quality 


A lineup of well qualified speakers 
urged multiple unit retailers to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow by con- 
troling costs, seeking new methods 
of distribution and searching for new 
and better ways of performing stand- 
ard practices. 

The meeting was called to order 
the morning of Oct. 27 by L. Carroll 
Cole, chairman of the group. He is 
president and general manager of 
Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. 
Around 75 bakers attended the ses- 
sion. 

Douglas L. McIntyre, a consulting 
industrial engineer from Wareham, 
Mass., introduced the group to a sys- 
tem whereby, by keeping a few re- 
ports using only a few seconds a day, 
management can be kept informed of 
the most important functions of the 
bakery. This will let management 
apply energy and attention to where 
it is needed, keeping routine details 
in the hands of subordinates, and 
freeing management for thinking and 
planning. Executive control, says Mr. 
McIntyre, will reduce costs 5%. 

Mr. McIntyre presented three sim- 
ple report forms which a baker can 
use. One is the depositors scaling 
report. This calls for a report on 
ingredients and production. It is 
given daily. A monthly report was 
considered next, which is essentially 
the profit and loss statement. If 
profits are down, that is the signal 
for a closer scrutiny of operations, 
he said. Another important report 
is the yield-per-batch blank. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre maintains that yields should 
be prefigured for various products. 
Batch tickets are prepared in ad- 
vance and any wide variance can be 
checked. Thus, he says, higher man- 
agement is running the bakery, not 
a batch scaler or a mixer. 


Edward Mills, speaking from 31 
years of experience with Van de 
Kamps Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., showed how self- 
service stores can cut merchandising 
costs for the multiple unit baker. 
He listed several reasons for con- 
sidering the adoption of a self-serv- 
ice system. Some of them are: 

1. There is a general trend to- 
ward food merchandising in large 


centers with a central check - out 
stand. 
2. There is a decentralization of 


population centers. 
3. Auto parking is a problem. 


4. Supermarket operators want a 
complete market. 

5. Costs of operations, 
labor, are increasing. 

6. There recently has been a great 
deal of progress in packaging materi- 
als. 

7. Self-service is growing in other 
fields — several bakers have tried it 
successfully. 

There are a few disadvantages 
found in the self-service plan, he 
said. One is that it required addition- 
al plant area. Another is that ad- 
ditional packaging work is called for 
as well as additional materials. There 


especially 





MULTI-UNIT—At the speaker’s table of the multiple-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion were (left to right): Robert C. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.; L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, Mich., session chair- 
man; John C. MacAlpine, Jr., John C. MacAlpine & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Edward Mills, Van De Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
The session was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 27. 


is some feeling that the individuality 
of a business is reduced and that the 
personal touch as well as some re- 
duction in the control of the business 
is lost. 

However in most cases the ad- 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages. 
A few of the good results obtained 
are: 

1. Wage costs are reduced. 

2. Paper costs are reduced. 

3. There is a lower fixture cost. 

4. There is a lower maintenance 
cost. 

5. Sales volume is increased. 

6. Employee welfare plan costs are 
reduced. 

7. Business volume is less affected 
by weather and changes in time 
standards. 

8. Working conditions for person- 
nel improve. 

9. Some products look better wrap- 
ped. 

10. A larger sales unit is obtained. 

In a_ self-service arrangement, 
space is leased from a supermarket 
operator. A percentage of sales is 
paid to the operator, but control of 
the bakery unit remains with the 
bakery. It is a retail unit exclusively, 
and works best where shoppers go 
through turnstiles and go through 
checking aisles to pay. 

Before a baker should decide to 
install self-service units he should 
measure his own market to deter- 
mine the when-where-and how aspect 
of the situation. The importance of 
super market operations in his own 
area should be studied, it was ex- 
plained. 

John C. MacAlpine, Jr., John C. 
MacAlpine & Son, Philadelphia, cer- 
tified public accountant, outlined an 
expense classification for multiple 
unit retail bakeries. He recommends 
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the development of a uniform cost 
accounting system to apply to the 
home baking industry. 

The development of such a_ uni- 
form cost accounting system, he said, 
is that terminology is standardized. 
Multiple unit operators, he said, 
would be helped in comparing re- 
ports on various stores. The forms 
too are acceptable as standard for 
income tax purposes. 

New methods of presenting special 
order information to customers were 
outlined by Robert C. Awrey, retail 
store supervisor for Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. Handling special 
orders, he said, is a big headache for 
bakers. It is so troublesome in some 
cases that bakers take only what 
orders come in without making any 
effort to secure new business. 

However, he said, special orders 
have a tremendous prestige value 
and a sufficient volume can give the 
profit. He listed a few rules designed 
to take some of the disagreeableness 
from special orders such as wedding 
cakes. 

1. Do not take a large order on 
the phone but have the customer 
come into the shop and put down a 
sufficiently large deposit. 

2. Collect on delivery orders are 
not accepted genrally—the customer 
has to pick up the merchandise. 

3. Deliveries are limited to a spe- 
cial area and to a dollar value. 
Otherwise an extra charge for de- 
livery is assessed. This special de- 
livery charge usually is set at a pro- 
hibitive level. A map with delivery 
limits outlined should be provided in 
each store. 

4. A wedding cake book with com- 
plete information should be in each 
store. 

5. Dummies usually are not 
since they deteriorate. 

6. Have take-home material avail- 
able. 

7. 3-D viewers are suggested. 

8. Proper advance notice for spe- 
cial cakes is required. 

9. A standard cake for special oc- 
casions is available at each store. 

10. Decorators work on a daylight 
schedule. 

11. Employee discounts are re- 
stricted to 10% or lower rather than 
the usual 20% or more. 

12. Rules must be followed rigidly. 

Following the annual luncheon the 
afternoon session was devoted to a 
panel discussion participated in by 
the morning speakers. There was an 
open discussion in which questions 
on any subject were answered or dis- 
cussed. The meeting was limited in 
attendance to multiple-unit bakers. 

Mr. Awrey was elected chairman 
of the branch for 1954, with Ed 
Hanscom, Hanscom Bros., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, co-chairman. 


Retail: 


Close to 500 retail bakers and 
guests attended the retail branch 
session of the American Bakers Assn. 
convention, held at the Sherman Ho- 
tel Oct. 25, the day preceding the 
formal opening of the ABA meeting. 

Pronounced a resounding success 
by interested observers, the group 
considered problems confronting the 
retail segment of the baking indus- 
try. As stated by Otto L. Bergt, 
Metz Bakery, Chicago, president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago, chairman of the 
meeting, an analysis of “the situa- 
tion which is causing the decimation 
in the ranks of retail bakers” is 
needed. 

According to Mr. Beret, there were 
2,300 shops in Chicago in 1918, but 


used 
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now there are only 800. Forty-three 
retail shops closed in 1953, he said. 

While no cure-all solution was ar- 
rived at during the afternoon gath- 
ering, it generally was agreed that 
William H. Wunluck, sales manager 
of Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, 
very nearly condensed the problem 
to a nutshell when he said: ‘The 
only way to progress is the making 
of a quality product.” 

Mr. Wunluck made this statement 
in the course of his introduction and 
explanation of an exhibit of freshly 
baked Danish pastries. He added 
that merchandising of these products 
also was important. 

Also present to discuss the prod- 
ucts on display and to answer ques- 
tions was Paul G. Pfrommer, baker 
consultant for Durkee, assisted by 
a panel of experts from the baking 
field. 

George N. Grant, Quality Bakers 
of America Co-operative, Inc., N.Y., 
invited those present to become a 
member of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers. William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, invited all to attend the 
ARBA convention in Cincinnati in 
1954. Bern E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., past 
president of the ARBA, urged the re- 
tailers present to become members 
of the ARBA. 





ABA Sidelights 





(Continued from page 16) 

ten for the baking industry and 
photographs and news stories were 
sent to bakers’ home towns. A meet- 
ing the afternoon of Oct. 25 permit- 
ted Dudley McFadden, Thomas F. 
Deutschle and their staff to welcome 
them. 


Claude Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, well-known 
as the long-time secretary-treasurer 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, was forced by illness to 
miss his first ABA convention in 
years. Mr. Bascombe went into a 
Chicago hospital on his arrival for 
the convention aboard the New York 
bakers special train. He was report- 
ed to be the victim of exhaustion due 
to recent overwork and, while he 
spent the entire time of the conven- 
tion in the hospital, improved rapidly 
and returned to New York at the end 
of the week. Despite his absence 
from the scene, he was active in di- 
recting the affairs and meetings of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry via the telephone. 

a 

C. H. Bollinger, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Reading, Pa., also was absent 
from the ABA convention due to ill- 
ness. Mr. Bollinger was honored at 
the breakfast meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry as 
having been named “Allied Man of 
the Year” by the Pennsylvania divi- 
sion of the ATBI. 

2 

Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, 

Mobile, Ala., one of the “grand old 


———————EEE 
SOUND TRAILER ADVERTISING 

The Pennington Bakery, Cincin- 
nati, is advertising its bread with a 
large replica of a loaf mounted on 
a trailer with a public address sys- 
tem. The trailer is available to 
groups needing a loud speaker to 
direct traffic during parades, outings, 
ete. 








men” of the baking industry and one 
of the founders of the Allied Trades 


of the Baking Industry, was also 
honored by the accompanying scroll 
for his 50th year of attendance at 
the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion. 


George Faunce, Jr., a director, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
Continental Baking Co., New York 
City, has been named chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc. Mr. Faunce is a former 
president of the council. 


J. Miles Decker, J. Miles Decker 
Co., Baltimore, was also honored as 
having been named the “Allied Man 
of the Year” by the Potomac States 
division of the national allied organi- 
zation. 





Bread Session 





(Continued from page 15) 


cuits, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., 
addressed the wholesale bread branch 
session with a humorous presentation 
that pointed out the strength of the 
U.S. economy currently and the op- 
portunity that lies ahead for in- 
dustry. 

“Despite some of the things we 
have heard,” Mr. Flack said, “the 
opportunity exists to make 1954 a 
better year in the history of any 
business organization that will acti- 
vate its sales force and aggressive- 
ly drive forward to achieve that ob- 
jective.” 

Carl P. Schmidt, Schmidt Baking 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, pointed out the 
need for better bakery sales man- 
agement. 

Better Sales Management 

“The caliber of wholesale bakery 
sales management which got us by 
in the past 20 years,” he said, “will 
never be adequate in the decade to 
come. The wholesale industry like all 
other branches of our industry must 
fight the decline in the consumption 
of baked goods. Higher powered sales 
management will be needed in the 
future to check it. 

“The number of grocery stores is 
steadily growing less. This means 
more intensive competition between 
ourselves. In any fight for survival, 
only strong sales management sur- 
vives. The character of the grocery 
stores we serve is rapidly changing. 
Today supermarkets and superettes do 
79% of the business. To call on these 
men, it takes a much higher cali- 
bered sales manager than we had 20 
years ago.” 

Improved grocer cooperation was 
the subject of Ray Ping, sales direc- 
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tor of the M. Erickson Bakery Co., 
La Crosse, Wis. Pointing out the con- 
tinuing progress of supermarkets and 
the closings of the smaller stores, 
Mr. Ping reminded his listeners that 
the “proper type of small store” will 
continue to exist as a very healthy 
and increasingly important outlet for 
the wholesale bakery’s product. He 
pointed out the value of increased 
service to dealers which will result 
in greater dealer cooperation with a 
wholesale bakery. 

“There is also a need for an over- 
all store management type of advice 
for these small store operators,” Mr. 
Ping said. “They are sadly in need of 
it and because of the type of opera- 
tion which they manage they don’t 
have access to as much management 
information as they need in order to 
maintain the type of store which can 
stay alive under the present rapidly 
changing retail food conditions.” 

In addition, there must also be 
healthy promotional merchandising 
activities of an over-all type, he said. 
Mr. Ping also pointed out that any 
improved cooperation must be sur- 
rounded by proper, satisfactory and 
modern techniques of distribution, 
which will put the grocer in such a 
frame of mind as to make these ad- 
ditions to dealer cooperation activi- 
ties effective. 

“If we are to continue to merit the 
cooperation of our grocers,” Mr. Ping 
said, “and especially the supermarket 
operators, we must provide greater 
opportunities for bakery product pro- 
motions. It will certainly include con- 
stant improvements in packaging and 
display ideas, to take advantage of 
the impulse varieties in our line. It 
may include a wider variety and 
could mean a special product, espe- 
cially labeled, promotionally priced, 
and marketed in a different manner. 
It seems very evident that in view 
the lesser number of shopping trips, 
inviting more house-to-house, and to 
forestall supers opening their own 
bakery shops, we must become more 
flexible in our merchandising possi- 
bilities.” 

Final speaker on the wholesale 
bread branch session was J. C. Koet- 
ting, Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Tex- 
as, who spoke on the need for a good 
public relations program. 


Good Program Not Costly 

“A good public relations program 
is not costly,” Mr. Koetting said. “It 
need not be elaborate, but it should 
be well thought out and carefully 
planned and backed with a sincere 
effort.” 

The job of keeping the public well 
informed is fast becoming vitally im- 
portant to the future growth and 
success of the baking industry, he 
said. Mr. Koetting cited the work 
of the Bakers of America Program 
on a national level, but pointed out 
that no national program can be fully 
effective in individual communities 
unless given local support. 

“To become a part of your public 
relations program,” he said, “it must 
have your tctal support. There can 
be no question as to the value of 
the new program of the consumers 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking. It is sound, and 
if fully utilized, will certainly keep 
consumers well informed.” 

Mr. Koetting outlined the program 
planned by bakers in his own area 
to cooperate with the AIB in its 
field plans. 


E. C. Forks Elected 


E. C. Forks, Holsum Baking Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected chair- 
man of the wholesale bread branch 
of the ABA to serve for the 1954 
convention of the organization. 
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WHOLESALE PIE BRANCH—The American Bakers Assn.’s Wholesale Pie 
Branch met in conjunction with the National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers during the annual convention. Speakers pictured above (left to right) 
were: Miss Marie Gifford, Armour & Co., Chicago; Arthur G. Hackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., New York; F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 


N.J.; Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise Baking Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Don F. Copell, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J. At the speaker’s table were Lawrence 
Fasano, Fasano Pie Co., Chicago; Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise Baking Corp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York; Mr. Copell; A. R. 
Noelte, Case-Moody Pie Corp., Chicago; P. D. Denny, Paul’s Bakery, Houston. 





Profitable Advertising, Cost Control Share 


Wholesale Pie Spotlight With Quality 


Wholesale pie bakers should con- 
centrate on low cost advertising to 
consumers in restaurants or where- 
ever they distribute, representatives 
of that branch were told during the 
ABA sessions by M. N. Levy, M. N. 
Levy, Inc. 

Following opening reports and a 
welcome by Nathan R. Rogers, then 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers and 
chairman of the session, Mr. Levy 
emphasized that these distributors 
must also be sold on the “profit po- 
tential” of pies and, most important, 
the use of point-of-sale material. 

He explained what had been done 
for two large pie bakeries through 
the use of such a program, and cau- 
tioned that pie bakers not forget the 
supermarkets when thinking of ad- 
vertising, in addition to their res- 
taurant and grocery outlets. 

A review of the research that has 
been done on staphylococcus poison- 
ing in the past year was given by 
Dr. G. M. Dack, director of food re- 
search, University of Chicago, in 
which he noted that for the first 
time antibiotics had been tested and 
found effective in preventing poison- 
ing. He added that the past year had 
been more progressive than any 
other since starting this project. 

Carl Rupe, Pineapple Growers 
Assn., San Francisco, showed several 
pieces of promotional material de- 
voted to pineapple pies and urged 
the members to make use of these 
in their advertising projects. 

“When two competing bakeries 
use the same ingredients and dis- 
tribute similarly and one shows a 
profit and the other a loss there 
must be a reason. This reason,” 
said Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
“is usually to be found in either an 
incomplete application of the prin- 
ciples of cost control or a total ab- 
sence of such.” A properly coordi- 
nated cost accounting system is es- 
sential, he said, else we have no real 
basis for estimating accurately ahead 
of time that price at which the prod- 
uct must be sold in order to obtain 
a reasonable profit. There must be 
available some means of evaluating 
the particular unit cost figures which 
are obtained in arriving at total cost. 
Mr. Pirrie suggested that to accu- 
rately arrive at his costs the baker 
should figure them not by weight of 
Materials when received but by the 
yield he gets from them, as some 


weight is lost in handling as well as 
shipping. Using the percentage sys- 
tem in summarizing costs can some- 
times lead to wrong conclusions, so 
bakers should start figuring in terms 
of dollars or cents per unit weight 
of production, he said. ‘Find out 
how many dollars are spent and then 
divide this by the weight of the final 
product,”’ was suggested. 

The baker should set up a stand- 
ard of operation concerning control- 
able losses and then compare his cost 
factors with this standard. The dif- 
ference can be that between profit 
and loss. “We must keep in mind 
the idea of a bakery with a faucet 
on the side of the building which 
leaks, representing the cost factors 
out of control. The idea is to stop 
the leak,” he concluded. 

“If the baker is to compete with 
the homemaker and encourage her 
to let him bake her pies for her, he 
must be able to measure up to her 
standards of both filling and crust,” 
opined Marie Gifford, director of con- 
sumer service, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago. She then went on to outline 
said standards which her department 
had collected from thousands of let- 
ters from housewives. Among the 
complaints about commercially- 
baked pies were “pies too thin” and 
“not enough filling,” “cardboard 
crust,” tasteless crust and over- 
glazed look of crust. The preferences 
in kinds of pies were, respectively, 
apple, cherry, frozen fruit pie fillings, 
lemon and custard. They also wanted 
to know how to make tender, flaky, 
and flavorful crusts. 

“Every so often we stop for a 
quick look at current trends in fami- 
ly living patterns and their possible 
influence on the direction we must 
take in developing new products, new 
package sizes, new cookery techni- 
ques. Those looks ahead are impor- 
tant for everyone in the food busi- 
ness. 

“Two factors stand out in current 
living trends that influence us all— 
one of them is the smaller size of the 
American family. (3.3 persons per 
household as compared to 5 of a few 
years ago.) The other is the growing 
throng of working wives. Smaller 
size families calls for a different size 
of package or unit of food sales, in- 
cluding pies. Maybe we need a new 
pie pan size,” she proposed. 

Working wives number over 18 
million, she said, which results in a: 


, 


1. Shorter meal preparations time 
and greater emphasis on convenience 
foods. 

2. Quicker shopping at self-service 
markets. 

3. More foods stored 
and pantry shelves for 
use. 

4. Simpler plans for meals and en- 
tertaining. 

“I foresee the potential for greatly 
increased demand for commercially 
produced pies if, and we must em- 
phasize the if, the standards for 
those pies can be brought in line 
with the homemakers’ conception of 
homemade,” Mrs. Gifford said. 

“The growth of home freezer fa- 
cilities suggests the trend toward 
pies which can be made, frozen, dis- 
tributed through self-service markets 
and baked just before serving. Twen- 
ty-one million three hundred ninety- 
six families now have refrigerators 
with freezer compartments and an- 
other 5% million have full sized freez- 
ers. This allows for quite a few pies. 

“A frozen pie, baked right in the 
pan in which it was made need have 
none of the undesirable sturdy crust 
qualities of the less liked commercial 
pies, and can come to the table fresh 
baked and in its prime for flavor. 

“Frozen pies have an advantage for 
restaurant use as well as home sale, 
requiring no preparation other than 
final baking. Bakeries may some day 
install freezer cases to match those 
of retail food markets. 

“Size to be used for the pies of the 
future may require some survey study 
to ascertain the size adaptable to the 
greatest number of customers, but 
I’d venture to guess that smaller 
size with smaller unit costs might be 
found to show good acceptance. 

“Other short cuts to America’s fa- 
vorite dessert have been advanced— 
such as crust mixes and pudding 
fillings, but if you in your production 
methods can develop even shorter 
cuts through completely prepared 
pies that meet the old fashioned 
homemade standard of excellence— 
the pie business can grow even big- 
ger than it now is,” she concluded. 

According to Arthur Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, the 
whole secret of the baking business 
is “‘to sell goods that won’t come 
back, to people who will come back.” 

“By setting up standards for quali- 
ty, selling employees on meeting 
these standards and insisting that 


in freezers 
immediate 


no sub-standard products will ever 
be used, we can help to put our 
companies’ quality on an _ unshake- 
able foundation,’ Mr. Hackett said. 
In conclusion he listed the following 
things that quality control depends 
on: A definite quality policy, quality 
materials, trained workmanship and 
supervision, proper methods, equip- 
ment and techniques and a sound 
sanitation program. 

The all-important question of labor 
relations has been feebly and cau- 
tiously approached but labor leaders 
have developed an “impregnable po- 


sition,” according to Nathan R. 
Rogers, Paradise Baking Corp., 
Brooklyn. A sound labor relations 


program must be based on concerted 
cooperation and be a working ar- 
rangement where the rights of both 
employer and employee are fairly 
and economically resolved. Until the 
industry does so, he said, it is build- 
ing on a foundation of sand. 

F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J., after citing 
the numerous accomplishments of 
ABA, AIB and other departments, 
urged that the bakers accept the 
sanitation inspection service of the 
institute for their plants. He then 
offered several suggestions for better 
products from the bakery and urged 
support of AIB as the “backbone of 
the industry.” 

In a general discussion of the pie 
industry, presided over by Don Co- 
pell, it was agreed that the 5-day 
week was working but still had some 
problems to be worked out, such as 
extra men and days off. Also dis- 
cussed were the freezing of pies and 
prices. The interest shown in this 
discussion prompted the suggestion 
that instead of some speeches at the 
next annual meeting, a panel dis- 
cussion be given more time. 


Elected for the following year 
were Don Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, president; Ted Turn- 
er, California Pie Baking Co., Brook- 
lyn, vice president, and reelected was 
Lawrence Fasano, Fasano Pie Co., 
Chicago, as secretary-treasurer. 


The executive committee consisted 
of James Henderson, Case-Moody Pie 
Co., Chicago; Jos. J. Vaughn, the 
Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Paul Denny, Denny’s Bakeries, Dean 
Manesiotis, Real Pie Co., Pittsburgh; 
and Boyd Frazier, Erie-Thomas Pie 
Co., Toledo. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SESSION—Carlos Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, 
San Diego, Cal., held the attention of one of the largest crowds the house-to- 
house session has attracted in some time with his discussion of route credit 
and its handling. At the right are the participants during the morning session: 


Problems of Employee Turnover, Human Relations 
and Route Cost Draw House-to-House Bakers 


“We are in an industry of people, 
so the better we know them the 
easier our job will become,” the 
house-to-house segment of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. was told October 
27 by R. F. Donaldson, vice president, 
Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, chairman of the session. He 
also covered the high points of a 
bakery hiring procedure. He discussed 
the value of newspaper advertising in 
obtaining job prospects, and also sug- 
gested a novel “bonus plan” which 
pays a $35 bonus to any employee 
who gets a new employee, provided 
the latter stays for 90 days. If the 
new man stays for 90 more days the 
one who interested him in bakery 
employment gets another $35. 

Under the heading, “Breaking the 
Sound Barrier,” Edgar D. Gates, per- 
sonnel director of Rice’s Bakery, Bal- 
timore, spoke on the human relations 
and communications phases of per- 
sonnel handling. 

Some of you may be stimulated to 
think a little about the problems of 
personnel but if you are so stimu- 
lated, if you are thinking along the 
lines that we on this panel are think- 
ing, it will not be by coincidence or 
accident. It will, in fact, not even be 
attributable to the skill of the speak- 
ers. If you get anything out of this 
session it will be because of a certain 
readiness to hear, a predisposition to 
listen and a sincere inclination to 
think about human relations and 
communications with people because 
of a sincere and genuine interest in 
the problem. If you hear, it will be 
because you want to hear. 

“T have a problem of communica- 
tions with all of you,”’ Mr. Gates said. 

“The problem we all face in our 
companies and the problem I now 
face with you are basically the same. 
We wish to break the ‘sound barriers’ 
that exist in our companies and I 
wish to break the natural ‘sound bar- 
rier’ that exists between you and me. 
I want to get through to you so that 
we can mutually think about the 
problem, so that we can search for 
the best solution with combined ef- 
forts.” 

Good human relations depend on 


good communications, Mr. Gates said, 
with the goals of both groups about 
the same. “Both are concerned with 
assisting people to work together ef- 
fectively. Both are concerned with 
handling information and creating 
positive attitudes.” 

“The basic problem is that we are 
not close to our people,” the speaker 
said. “They don’t understand our 
thinking and we don’t accept theirs. 
There is a real barrier between man- 
agement and the employee group. 
Sometimes there is suspicion, fear, 
and often open hostility. Understand- 
ing this barrier is the first task. 

“There is actually wide distance be- 
tween management and employees,” 
Mr. Gates said. “There are not com- 
mon goals, purposes and agreed upon 
means to reach these goals. The re- 
spective differences between manage- 
ment and labor form a social and 
psychological gap not unlike that be- 
tween two electrodes. You must ac- 
cept the gap or distance because sud- 
den and unsystematic contact may 
generate heat and lead to a short 
circuit. Unfortunately our sound bar- 
rier—the gap across which we expect 
to complete our communication—is 
not a single gap between manage- 
ment and labor. It also exists be- 
tween route foreman and salesman, 
between manager and foreman and 
wherever there are any negative feel- 
ings or attitudes such as jealousy, 
suspicion, distrust or fear. Whenever 
you have levels of supervision you 
have the same problem even when 
the supervisors are all friendly to- 
ward each other. The nature of this 
sound barrier is traceable to many 
things such as the change in indus- 
trial organization, the organizational 
structure and the difficulty of com- 
munication between management and 
the rest of the working group. 

“Control communications and you 
control the company,” the speaker 
pointed out in saying that sincere 
listening with consequent action is 
one of the best ways to solve the 
problem. It is also valuable to create 
a sense of proprietorship among em- 
ployees—to help them feel that they 
belong and that “they are part of the 
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Joseph Fagot, Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., who spoke on employee turnover, 
R. F. Donaldson, Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the 
branch and Edgar D. Gates, City Baking Co., Baltimore, Md., who discussed 


employee relations. 


team.”’ Systems of benefits and shar- 
ing of profits when properly com- 
municated to the employees are help- 
ful toward creating this feeling of 
proprietorship. 

“It all boils down to the ability to 
put one’s self in the other fellow’s 
shoes to understand and predict his 
responses to what we say and do,” 
Mr. Gates concluded. 

Combating the difficulties of ex- 
pensive employee turnover received 
the attention of the house-to-house 
group with Joseph B. Fagot, director 
of industrial public relations, Omar, 
Inc., Omaha, leading the discussion 
and detailing his own company’s ex- 
perience. 

“Turnover can be very frightening 
when you consider its tremendous 
cost to our industry,” Mr. Fagot said. 
“We find that the cost of sales turn- 
over per terminated employee is 
$596.75—and the cost to our organiza- 
tion alone in 1952 was over $800,000.” 

Mr. Fagot said that the baking in- 
dustry is divided into two categories 
when it comes to turnover — those 
firms who pay little attention to turn- 
over, adopting a “good riddance” atti- 
tude, and those who become frantic, 
shouting, waving their arms and 
“maybe even adding a little turnover 
of their own by firing a few super- 
visors who happen to have more than 
average turnover.” 

Somewhere in between is a com- 
pany who knows what its turnover is, 
knows what is causing it, and has a 
sound systematic plan for reducing 
turnover’s costly and morale damag- 
ing effects. Mr. Fagot detailed his 
firm’s attempts to place itself in that 
category through careful hiring prac- 
tices, proper interviews and follow- 
ups and examination of the reason for 
employees leaving their jobs. 

Usually where turnover is high 
there has not been enough proper 
equipment, interviews, references, 
testing sales training and job discus- 
sion, Mr. Fagot said, pointing out that 
the most severe turnover is with the 
newest segment of employees. 

“In eliminating these discrepancies 
from sound hiring practices by con- 
centration on these items by central 


staff and line personnel departments 
and with supervisors’ and managers’ 
more careful attention to the prob- 
lem, our sales turnover rate for the 
first eight periods of 1953 was almost 
exactly 2% per month under the 
average sales turnover for 1952,” Mr. 
Fagot said. “This means an annual 
saving to us of over $230,000.” 

Although admitting that there was 
no simple solution to turnover, Mr. 
Fagot said in conclusion “the answer, 
like in the case of a baby, lies in con- 
stant attention, a few changes, and 
the application of pressure where it 
will do the most good.” 

A question and answer session 
which closed the morning period 
showed that the status of routes has 
something to do with turnover, that 
product quality is as important to 
the house-to-house bakers as it is in 
any other branch of baking, that 
quality is further important because 
of super market competition in new 
residential areas, and that most diffi- 
culties can be grouped under the 
group headings “route methods” and 
“morale.” 

Carlos Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery, San Diego, Cal., opened the 
afternoon session with a discussion of 
credit as a selling tool and how to 
control it. He showed the chart de- 
picted in the accompanying illustra- 
tion to trace his company’s year-by- 
year experience with credit. 

Some of the discoveries made with 
the use of this chart, Mr. Pickering 
said, is that there is a normal 5% 
customer loss per month, that 60% 
of prospects should be held as cus- 
tomers, and that in his particular 
operation he would like perhaps 60% 
credit customers among his total 
route population, since particularly in 
a house-to-house operation the use 
of credit speeds up handling of each 
stop in addition to contributing to- 
ward a higher sale per stop. 

Guy T. Shiverdecker, National 
Home Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, was 
nominated as 1954 chairman of the 
branch without opposition. He was in- 
stalled as head of the group through 
the 1954 convention as the session 
was concluded. 
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The Flour Market 


Prices Climb Further But Topple F 


Flour prices continued to advance 
during October on the basis of strong- 
er wheat prices and lower returns to 
mills on their sales of millfeed. Or- 
dinary types of cash wheat gained 
about 3¢ bu. at Minneapolis and a lit- 
tle over 4¢ bu. at Kansas City, while 
the better quality, higher protein 
wheat climbed 8¢ bu. or more in the 
same period. Futures also turned 
stronger. Flour quotations at the end 
of the month were about 20¢ sack 
higher, having receded somewhat 
from the highest level in five years 
reached earlier in the period. Some 
further easing in prices occurred in 
early November, a development con- 
sidered a natural reaction to the 
more-or-less steady advance over the 
previous several weeks. The basic 
factors bearing on wheat prices have 
not changed materially, with the 
principal supporting influence, the 
government’s loan program, offset by 
the bearish supply situation. The con- 
siderable agitation of some farmers 
and congressmen over declines in 
farm commodity prices has prompted 
the administration to renew pledges 
to fulfill its obligations under farm 
law and do all it can to maintain 
farm prosperity. The attention given 
to this matter possibly has indirectly 
helped build some confidence in wheat 
price stability. 


Flour Buying Held 
to Nearby Needs 


A fair amount of spring wheat 
flour was booked as markets turned 
up in early October, but forward 
bookings of hard winter wheat flour 
have been practically unheard of for 
several weeks. Most bakers are buy- 
ing their southwestern flour needs on 
a price-date-of-shipment basis, and by 
the end of the month a large share of 
spring wheat flour was being pur- 
chased on this basis, also. The buying 
pattern reflects the doubt that prices 
will go much higher and some hope 
that replenishment can be made at 
more favorable prices. However, ac- 
cording to some trade observers, flour 
buyers are not overly bearish but 
merely find it difficult to adjust to 
the idea of paying as much as 80¢ 
sack or more for flour than they did 
on contracts made last summer. Thus, 
the cautious p.d.s. method of pro- 
curing supplies prevails. 
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Supply Picture 
Dominantly Bearish 


Nothing has developed to change 
the over-all supply and demand out- 
look, although some new statistical 
information gives emphasis to com- 
ments previously made. U.S. stocks 
of wheat on Oct. 1 totaled 1,539 mil- 
lion bushels, the largest amount of 
record for that date, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. This to- 
tal is 12% larger than the previous 
record holdings of Oct. 1, 1942, and 
14% larger than the Oct. 1 stocks 
last year. A small revision in the 1953 
crop estimate was made during Oc- 
tober, bringing the total to 1,163 mil- 
lion bushels. World wheat production, 
while somewhat below last year, is a 
billion bushels above the prewar av- 
erage, and the stocks in the four ma- 
jor exporting countries — the USS., 
Canada, Argentina and Australia—on 
Oct. 1 were at a record high level. 


Exports Continue 
to Move Slowly 


Exports continue to lag behind last 
year, with shipments from the U.S. 
in the first three months of the crop 
year totaling 65.3 million bushels, 
compared with 72.8 million last sea- 
son and 111.3 million in the same 
months of 1951. A further indication 
of the trend in exports is found in 
the sales made under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. By mid- 
October these sales totaled only 37 
million bushels, compared with 92.2 
million by that approximate date a 
year ago. Less wheat will move under 
the IWA this year as a result of the 
withdrawal of Britain from the pact. 
The U.S. quota recently was trimmed 
45.5 million bushels to 209,558,085 bu. 
for the year ending July 31, 1954. 
Thus a smaller portion of total ex- 
ports this year will have the benefit 
of the subsidy payment allowed un- 
der IWA transactions. 

The USDA now forecasts crop year 
exports at 250 million bushels or less, 
which would compare with 317 mil- 
lion shipped overseas last crop year. 


Winter Wheat Crop 
Prospects Improve 


Because of the huge carryover -of 
wheat expected next July—800 mil- 
lion bushels or more—the prospec- 
tive size of next year’s crop is not as 
important a market consideration as 
usual. However, developments are 
watched for possible influence later. 
The hard winter wheat crop in the 
Southwest got off to a bad start this 
fall because of a severe drouth over 
most of the area. Recent rains have 
changed this picture considerably 
and now the Kansas crop is said to 
be in better shape than a year ago. 
Nebraska and Oklahoma also showed 
improvement, and much additional 
acreage has been seeded in the ter- 
ritory since the rains fell. Because of 
the marketing quotas established on 
1954 wheat, acreage will be smaller 
than last year. 


Total Under Loan 
Below Last Year 


A total of 239.5 million bushels of 
wheat was placed under loan by Sept. 
15, the latest date for which figures 
are available. This compares with 
262.3 million bushels a year ago. 
While the total reported is smaller 
than last year, it represents a bigger 
proportion of this year’s smaller crop. 
Lower grades of wheat are still sell- 
ing for considerably less than the 
loan value, and it may be expected 
that extensive marketing will be held 
in check. At the same time, higher 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES UP 
FROM 1952 FIGURES 


* 


WASHINGTON—August sales of 
bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 9% above August, 1952 
figures, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales were 
down 1% in August compared with 
July. For the first eight months of 
1953, sales were 7% higher than for 
the same period of 1952. 
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grades have brought better than the 
loan price. Expansion in offerings re- 
cently trimmed the premiums for 
these grades, demonstrating the ten- 
dency of the market to resist marked 
price advances. Next year’s wheat 
crop, the USDA announced, will be 
supported at a minimum of $2.20 
bu. on a national average farm level 
basis. This is 1¢ bu. less than this 
year’s support rate but subject to 
upward adjustment if parity next 
July advances. More storage soon will 
be available as a result of a govern- 
ment program designed to encourage 
building. Already 136 million bushels 
of new elevator capacity has been 
approved under the program, and it 
is expected the government goal of 
200 million bushels will be reached 
easily. Adequacy of storage is an im- 
portant factor in making the support 
program effective. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN GRAIN RATE 
DECISION POSTPONED 
ATLANTA, GA. — Commissioner 
Charles D. Mahaffie of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has passed an 
order postponing the effective date 
of the ICC order entered on June 5, 
1953, in the Southern Grain Rates 
Case from Nov. 23, 1953, to Dec. 31, 
1953. 


In practical effect, this order mere- 
ly delays to Nov. 30, 1953, the date 
on which the carriers involved in 
this inquiry are required to file cor- 
rected tariffs in line with the new 
rates prescribed under the June 5, 
1953, decision, the Southern Bakers 
Assn. points out. 

However, the extension indicates 
that the commission is giving careful 
consideration to the petitions for in- 
tervention, reconsideration, reargu- 
ment and rehearing which were filed 
last month by the Southern Bakers 
Assn. 


“The order is the most encourag- 
ing development in the case since 
our entrance into the matter,” E. P. 
Cline, secretary, said, ‘‘and it is hoped 
that after full consideration of our 
petitions the commission will recog- 
nize the plight of the southern con- 
sumers, allow our intervention and 
reopen the case so that the preju- 
dices created by the June 5, 1953, 
order can be remedied.” 











WHOLESALE CAKE BRANCH—At the speaker’s table of the morning ses- 
sion of the Wholesale Cake Branch, American Bakers Assn., were: Dr. Robert 
W. English, director of education for the American Institute of Baking; Carl 
G. Denton, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Ellis C. Baum, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York City; Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Douglas L. McIntyre, consulting industrial engineer, 


Wareham, Mass. Speakers at the afternoon session were (left to right): Larry 
G. Tremple, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill.; Ellen H. Semrow, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago; Richard Gromer, Elgin, Ill.; Mildred 
Lucas, Timely Packaging Associates, New York; Harold E, Snyder, Baking 
Industry magazine, Chicago; and Carl Denton, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 


Detroit, Mich., branch chairman. 
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YOUNG EXECUTIVES SESSION—At the speaker’s table of the young bakery 


executives meeting were 


(left to right): 


Richard O. Worland, Dietzen’s 


Bakeries, Inc., Kokomo, Ind., session chairman; Henry Schumacher, Swift & 


Young Executives Study Other Industries 
in Effort to Improve Sales Practices 


“How Other Industries Help Their 
Salesmen to Do a Better Job” was 
the subject of the ABA young bak- 
ery executive’s session held the 
morning of Oct. 27. Richard O. Wor- 
land, vice president of Dietzen’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Kokomo, Ind., served as 
chairman of the session. 

“The importance of the salesmen 
in today’s market picture cannot be 
over-emphasized,” Phillip F. Prince, 
director of merchandise training, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, told 
the young men’s group in the open- 
ing address. “The method by which 
we train him in product knowledge 
and selling technique must stand the 
test of consumer resistance.” 

Mr. Prince pointed out a vital in- 
gredient in sales training is the de- 
velopment of a sincere attitude of 
helpfulness directed to the customer. 
Today's customer, he said, is “shop- 
ping and shopping plenty.” She has 
money to spend, he said, and she 
has plans for spending it, but this 
does not guarantee that she will 
spend it on your particular product. 
Customers want good values and 
they want them in sufficient vari- 
ety to provide a satisfactory assort- 
ment from which to choose, he point- 
ed out. 

Mr. Prince pointed out the import- 
ance of effective advertising, dra- 
matic displays and superior sales- 
manship in the job of persuading 
the customer to buy. 

“I think you will agree that we 
still have a long way to go in mak- 
ing service to customers really mean 
something to the buying public,” he 
said. “In my opinion, the starting 
point for an analysis for this prob- 
lem is in the attitude of manage- 
ment itself. Until management rec- 
ognizes the sales training need in a 
very realistic way, most efforts will 
be on the order of shot-in-the-arm 
cures.” 

The sales training effort is a con- 
tinuous one, he pointed out, if for 


no other reason than the turn-over 
of employees. The matter of develop- 
ing a positive selling attitude is also 
needed at the sales person level and 
is perhaps even more important and 
more difficult to stimulate, he point- 
ed out. 

“Unfortunately, selling enthusiasm 
does not break into full bloom spon- 
taneously,” he said. “It requires care- 
ful cultivation.” 

Mr. Prince made several sugges- 
tions for organizing a development 
program for salesmen. He told his au- 
dience to first agree on its objec- 
tive and then to plan the sales train- 
ing program as a means to that end. 

The salesman should have a clear 
understanding of what is required 
from him in the performance of his 
job and what the standards and ob- 
jectives of the company are in the 
selling program, Mr. Prince said. The 
supervisor, he pointed out, must know 
how to interpret these policies in a 
manner that develops cooperation 
from his salesmen. 


Enthusiasm Vital 


“Enthusiasm is what puts the sale 
into salesmanship,” Mr. Prince said. 
“Enthusiasm for your merchandise 
is a natural, expected character- 
istic of a good salesman. And en- 
thusiasm for a program of sales train- 
ing will be felt all along the line 
provided you are enthusiastic about 
the program.” 

He urged bakers to develop the 
positive approach in sales training 
and pointed out that enthusiasm 
multiplies training results. 

“Enthusiasm in training means de- 
veloping interests in becoming a more 
effective sales person, and hence, 
means more sales, bigger volume,” 
Mr. Prince concluded. “Successful 
sales managers practice it all the 
time. They say it’s contagious, and 
you know, it is.” 

Henry Schumaker, merchandising 
manager, Swift & Co., Chicago, urged 
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Co., Chicago; Bud Hudlow, Swift & Co., Chicago; H. L. Gressens, Culligan 
Soft Water Service, Northbrook, Ill.; Philip F. Prince, Sears Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago; and William L. Goodman, W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 


the young bakery executives to make 
their advertising program pay off 
with deeper penetration by a pro- 
gram of better merchandising. He 
discussed plans for building appreci- 
ation for and the use of selling aids 
and presented a_three-dimensional 
film that attracted considerable in- 
terest. 

H. L. Gressens, general sales man- 
ager, Culligan, Inc., Northbrook, II1., 
presented a discussion on the subject 
of “Selling Service to the Home- 
maker.”’ Mr. Gressens described the 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams of the Culligan soft water 
service organization and explained 
in detail ways in which the national 
advertising program is co-ordinated 
for effectiveness on the local level 
down to door-to-door level of sell- 
ing. He stressed the value of keep- 
ing present customers sold on a serv- 
ice or a product and satisfied that 
their purchases are wise ones. 

Mr. Gressens’ discussion illustrated 
many ways that the Culligan organ- 
ization obtains cooperation on all 
fronts in a sales promotion program. 

A summary of how the ideas used 
in other industries can be used to 
sell more bakery foods was present- 
ed in conclusion by William L. Good- 
man, vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising, the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Goodman stressed the im- 
portance of “enthusiastic selling.’’ He 
offered the following formula for suc- 
cessful sales: Planning plus training 
plus projection equals enthusiastic 
selling. 

Mr. Goodman cited the need for 
bakery route men to transmit to the 
grocers on whom they call the story 
of the promotion job being done by 
the bakery for which they work. He 
urged the baking industry to plan 
its sales efforts on bread in associ- 
ation and harmony with other food 
projects. 

“Bread belongs with every food 
situation,” Mr. Goodman pointed out. 


“This is the idea to sell to the house- 
wife. Bread should be pictured in 
advertisements and posters in all 
types of promotional material as it 
is used in every day living so that 
it becomes second nature for the 
housewife to think of bread when she 
thinks of food.” 

Mr. Goodman also pointed out the 
need for merchandising the baking 
business and its potentials to the 
young men of America in order to 
fill the current need for “fresh young 
sales executives” to meet the indus- 
try’s sales problems. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED UNIT 
HEARS TALK ON EUROPE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Over 30 mem- 
bers gathered for the regular meeting 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry Oct. 23 to hear 
Robert Ridder, president, WCCO-TV, 
a Twin Cities station, speak on his 
several trips to European countries. 
Introducing him was William P. 
O’Donnell, Corn Products Refining 
Co., new program chairman. The din- 
ner meeting was held at the Napoleon 
Cafe, St. Paul. 

Announcements were made of the 
Hallowe’en party arranged by the 
Associated Bakers of St. Paul and 
the next meeting of the Northwestern 
Production Men’s Club Nov. 10 at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

L. C. Bolvig, Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co., Minneapolis, was 
appointed allied chairman to work 
with the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota in planning the 1954 conven- 
tion of the state bakers, as well as 
the regional meetings. Assisting Mr. 
Bolvig are D. J. Hague, J. W. Allen 
& Co., and L. T. Blom, the Maas- 
Keefe Co., St. Paul. 

The group’s traditional Bosses 
Night celebration, tentatively set for 
Jan. 28, will be under the direction 
of Mr. O’Donnell with Harold Kevern, 
Swift & Co., as co-chairman. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass, 

1954 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 3-5—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Apr. 26-28—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas; Sec., 
Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 23-27—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Cosmo- 
politan, Denver, Colo.; sec., C. L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


General Sessions 





(Continued from page 16) 


ly attitude of the medical profession 
and conduct a broad campaign in 
public relations and consumers serv- 
ice was detailed later in the session 
by D. E. McFadden, director of pub- 
lic relations for the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and its promotion program. 

Although the public relations staff 
of the Bakers of America Program 
had several men added to it recently, 
Mr. McFadden said, it is necessary 
to re-emphasize that public relations 
are not and cannot be conducted from 
the top. “Public relations to be suc- 
cessful, must incorporate the cooper- 
ation of dozens and hundreds of 
people. 

“It is emphatically true that we 
have 300,000 employees in this in- 
dustry,” Mr. McFadden stated. “It 
could be and should be the greatest, 
most powerful, far-reaching public 
relations force that ever could be 
assembled.” The value of these many 
employees in conducting a “grass 
roots” campaign cannot be stressed 
too much, Mr. McFadden said. 

He also paid a tribute to the for- 
mation of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers, seeing it as “a truly great 
instrument which can be of high 
valuable service in the public rela- 
tions campaign of the baking indus- 
try.” Mr. McFadden also detailed a 
reporting system which is intended 
to show each baker member of the 
Bakers of America Program what 
has been done in his territory as far 
as educating the consumer to the 
value and benefits of baked products. 
Each subscriber received bundles of 


clippings, letters, radio cards and 
other material showing what had 
been appearing in his local area 


through the program efforts — the 
mailings are now getting so bulky 
they wiil have to be broken into 
three segments for three portions of 
a particular state, Mr. McFadden 
said. 

Plea for More Cooperation 


“Our efforts must be multiplied 
many times over if we are to get the 
job done at a reasonable time in the 
future by the efforts of the sub- 
scribers of the program,’ Mr. Mc- 
Fadden said. He told of a newspaper 
story stating that “No one is getting 
rich off the staff of life.” The Bakers 
of America Program reproduced the 
article and sent it to its subscribers 
suggesting that they contact local 
newspapers in an effort to generate 
interest. Only moderately good co- 
operation was received. 

Public relations work with the 
medical profession, food editors, civic 
groups wishing speakers, films, teach- 
ers and farmers was detailed as Mr. 
McFadden said that in the year 
ahead the public relations staff of 
Bakers of America Program will 
triple and quadruple its activities. 

“It will not only increase its own 
work, it will seek to increase your 
participation in our campaign,” Mr. 
McFadden said. “For again if we are 
to accomplish the job which has been 
delivered to us we must look upon 
each of you as a public relations man, 
an integral and most important part 
of the entire public relations cam- 
paign of the baking industry.” 

Mrs. Ellen Semrow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking detailed the 
activities of her unit in its program 
of consumer education, using public 
health groups, the “Eat and Grow 
Slim” booklet, the school lunch pro- 
gram and the consumer education de- 
partment’s large quantity recipe 
service, the quantity food users, since 


the average American citizen eats 
one out of five meals away from 
home, and women’s food groups 
through colorful illustrated  bro- 
chures such as “Toast Talks” and 
“Invitation to Dessert,” as well as 
the Better Breakfast campaign. 

Joseph Biety of the Bakers of 
America Program staff detailed ad- 
vertising and promotional plans for 
the coming year on the three major 
productions: Good Breakfast Means 
Good Morning, July is Picnic Month, 
and Dessert Festival. 
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allied firms use is presented to the 
public the baker will get his share,” 
Mr. Biety said. “We are seeking to 
upgrade America’s breakfast habits.” 
He paid tribute to the allied firms 
who have placed cooperative ads and 
designed selling aids such as end 
labels to promote the use of bread 
and baked products generally. 

“It is not enough to. subscribe to 
the Bakers of America Program but 
you must increase your benefits by 
active participation,” Mr. Biety said. 
This participation can involve direct 
sales increases, greater advertising 


Upgrading Eating Habits penetration, and capitalization on the 


good will generated by the program. 
Aggressive baking industry tie - ins 


“When more publicity material 
such as the baking industry and its 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BAKERIES FOR SALE 
er at v Se eee emma 
OLD ESTABLISHED, WELL EQUIPPED, 








well located bakery. One owner for 20 
years. Being sold due to illness. Must be 
sold. Contact Jane Moore, Studio 9, La 


Arcada Bldg., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


RETAIL BAKERY FOR SALE—PROSPER- 
ous business; centrally located in Detroit, 
Mich. Near schools and churches. Must 
sell due to illness. Easy terms. Contact 
Ray Jason, 11318 Whittier, Detroit 24, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE 4%4g9nnA 
BAKERY 
Business - Equipment - Stock - Build- 
ing - Immediate Possession - Going 
Business - Weekly Payroll Town 
For Full Information Inquire 
ANACONDA BAKERY 
216 E. Commercial Street Anaconda, Montana 











BAKERY in Maryland for sale. $176,000 
volume wholesale. Established 28 years. 


NICHOLS 


& Associates, East, Inc., 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Broker par- 
ticipation invited. 











~ MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 
HAYSSEN BREAD WRAPPING MACHINE 
and Slicer; used; in perfect condition; 
inspection invited by appointment, $1,250 


complete, f.o.b. Brooklyn warehouse. 
Charles Katz, 56 Rutland Road, Brook- 
lyn 25, N. Y. 





BAKERY WANTED 

v (2 eT 
WANTED — WELL-ESTABLISHED BUSI- 
ness that does at least $135,000 yearly 
business or more. Retail and wholesale. 
Bread and pastry shop preferred. Very 
large city not desirable location. Will go 
see anywhere if interesting proposition 
Reply to S. Fisher, 284 Chapin Terrace, 
Springfield, Mass. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED — BANKRUPT BAKERY MA- 
chinery. Jos. R. Johnson, 1003 Spring St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing tmachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











MACHINERY WANTED FOR EXPORT— 


Surplus bakery machinery, dough brakes, 
mixers, ovens, pie machinery, Dutchess 
bench type divider, complete plants. Ad- 
dress 1265, The American Baker, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
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with this type of program will pay 
off in extra sales, he concluded. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy appear- 
ed on the program to wind up the 
1953 convention with a delineation of 
his principles in “Protecting America 
from Communism.” The Senator call- 
ed for total effort to back up Ameri- 
can combat troops in the effort to 
regain national honor. He said that 
the history of the U.S. in external 
affairs since the close of World War 
II has been a “deliberate, slow, 
steady retreat from victory,” and 
called for individual action to let “the 
world know that appeasement is 
over.” 

AIB Results Explained 


“I wish to emphasize to you the 
acceptance on the part of the insti- 
tute of its responsibility for basic, 
fundamental research,” said Howard 
O. Hunter, president of the American 
Institute of Baking, in his address 
before the annual membership meet- 
ing held Oct. 26 as a part of the ABA 
convention. “In this we have the 
support and assistance of the most 
eminent scientists in the country, 
both within and without the baking 
industry. We need to know the facts.” 

The most significant of the studies 
referred to is a survey of nutritive 
values now being’ conducted by the 
institute, and described by Mr. Hunt- 
er as “the most stimulating new ven- 
ture of the institute for the next sev- 
eral years is a complete across the 
board study of the nutritive elements, 
nutritive benefits and nutritive defi- 
ciencies of bakery products from the 
wheat berry to the finished goods. 
The cooperation of the University of 
Wisconsin on this project gives an 
additional atmosphere of authority. 
It is supported from the Fleischmann 
grant. This is a fundamental research 
project and is not the sort of thing 
on which we can give answers from 
day to day.” 

Current laboratory research en- 
compasses four main areas: staling, 
residual sugars, survey of nutritive 
values, and low temperature storage. 
Donald F. Meisner director of labora- 
tories, included in his report some of 
the findings of the staling project. In 
this study, the effects of flour com- 
ponents and of crumb moisture were 
examined. By fractionating flour into 
gluten and starch, and varying the 
proportion of gluten to starch in 
bread formulae, it was found that 
high gluten content retards staling. 
Degree of freshness was judged by 
a taste-testing panel. High initial 
crumb moisture also was found to 
retard staling, due to the fact, dis- 
covered during the research, that 
moisture migrates from the interior 
of the loaf to the crust. It was found 
that on every day of the test bread 
of high initial moisture content was 
judged fresher than bread of low ini- 
tial moisture. Similarly, cake which 
was sealed in tin cans to prevent any 
contact with air was found to remain 
fresh indefinitely. It was suggested 
that better packaging materials for 
cakes will improve keeping qualities. 

A 33% increase over 1952 in en- 
rollment in the Baking Science and 
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enjoy working with me because I make a SNAP out of an awful dirty job, and 
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Technology course was announced by 
Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education. 

The big news from the consumer 
service department this year was the 
addition of a field staff of four home 
economists, provided by a grant from 
the Bakers of America Program, said 
Ellen H. Semrow, director of con- 
sumer service. The field staff, later to 
be increased to seven members, is at 
work bringing the institute’s nutri- 
tion education and food use programs 
to educators, medical and _ public 
health groups, rural and urban 
agencies, and mass communication 
media through personal contact. 

Requests for printed materials 
nearly doubled in 1953, compared with 
1952, and nearly three million items 
were distributed. Two-thirds of these 
were nutrition publications, and one- 
third concerned uses for bakery foods. 

Research conducted by the depart- 
ment of sanitation in the field of 
entomology was described by the di- 
rector, Louis A. King, Jr. 

In reporting on the department’s 
inspection service, which now has 
about 300 subscribing plants receiving 
one or more inspections annually, Mr. 
King said, “The field staff of the de- 
partment of bakery sanitation is un- 
equalled by any commercial organiza- 
tion providing a comparable service; 
the inspection service as it is offered 
to bakers is not hampered by a sales 
program for materials or tools. Our 
policies consider what is good for the 
baker, and what supplies are most 
effective and economical.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. SCHMIDT CO. MAKES 
FREEZER PRICE CUTS 


CINCINNATI— The C. Schmidt 
Co., Cincinnati, has announced a price 
reduction on all reach-in Bake-N- 
Freez refrigerator models. The cuts 
range from 2% to 10%, the company 
states. 

At the same time, a new method of 
defrosting freezer coils has been in- 
troduced, the company announces. 
The method is called “selective de- 
frost.” 
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LAKE MICHIGAN STATES 


BAKERS PLAN CONFERENCE 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Lake Michi- 
gan States Bakers fall conference 
and recreation party will be held 
Sept. 12-15, 1954, at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Bakers from Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin will participate although 
invitations will be extended to those 
from Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Michigan. Although some _ business 
sessions are being planned, the gath- 
ering will emphasize pleasure and en- 
tertainment. 

A special tribute will be paid to 
the Indiana Bakers Assn. which will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary in 1954. 

Golf, trap shooting, bowling, ten- 
nis and horseback riding will be some 
of the features. A special schedule is 
being arranged for women. 

The participating associations and 
secretaries are as follows: 

Indiana Bakers Assn., secretary, 
Charles P. Ehlers, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis; Illinois Bakers 
Assn., secretary, Marion B. McClel- 
land, 221 W. Prairie Ave., Decatur, 
Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., secre- 
tary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER CO. SALES, NET 
CONTINUE TO IMPROVE 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Kroger Co. 
has reported net income for the 40 
weeks ended Oct. 3, 1953, of $10,018,- 
764 after provision for federal in- 
come taxes at an estimated rate of 
60%. Net income was equal to $2.72 
per common share. 

Sales for the 40-week period totaled 
$806,734,373, compared with $800,- 
171,964 for the same period in 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of 40¢ and a 
year-end dividend of 40¢, totaling 80¢ 
a share on common stock of the Kro- 
ger Co. was declared at the meeting 
of the board of directors. The divi- 
dend is payable Dec. 1, 1953, to share- 
holders of record Nov. 10, 1953. 





Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The American 
Baker, published monthly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1953, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The American Baker and 
that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Managing Editor, Milton B. 
Kihlstrum, Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Managers, H. J. Pattridge and Thomas A. 
Griffin, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the 
owner is (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and al- 
so immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1% or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, principal stockholders 
of which are: A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont.; 
Anna J. Beatty, Winter Park, Fla.; C. H. 
Challen Est., Chicago, Ill.; Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Paul L. Ditte- 
more, New York, N. Y.; Thos. A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis; Anita S. Kasson, Kansas 





City, Mo.; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Min- 
neapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr.. New York 
City; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; Mar- 
tin E. Newell, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. 
Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Dorothy B. Pratt, Winter Park, Fla.; Don 
E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; Florence Wer- 
ner, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah S. West, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, 80 
state.): None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a@ capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—. (This 
information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
Papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 17th day of September, 
1953. J. G. Pattridge, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires March 17, 1957.) (Seal.) 
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If your goal...is producing 
unitormly good bread... 





heres an extra point 
to remember: 
Anheuger- busch. 


Bakers Yeast is uniform 
pound atter pound 
after 71 | 
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BLEACHED CAMBRIC 


YOUR BRAND STANDS OUT 


FULTON BAGS FOR SEWING! 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS as 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





es THE sparkling beauty and delightful taste 
of a top quality loaf of bread are more easily 


achieved with the best in flour. And I-H 
brands belong in that top-quality category. 
BREAD—Your Best and They are expertly milled from wheats of 

Cheapest Food premium price, wheats carefully screened 
for just the right characteristics. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 LD. 97 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
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‘STANDARD MILLING CO. 


1009 CENTRAL STREET e 


~ 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
285 Madison 


Millers 0 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
2290 Board of Trade 


ARISTOS, 
CERESOTA 


HEC 


nd 
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our 


KER’S 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . . 


Meer 


RALPH FRIEDMAN 


Chairman of the Board President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN 


Vice-President 


PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH 


Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer 





PAUL UHLMANN 


. - 11 Million Bushels 
- 3 Million Bushels 


Total Storage 14 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 64 Million Dollars 


PAUL UHLMANN 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RALPH FRIEDMAN 
New York City 


GAIL GOLLIDAY  R. |. THROCKMORTON 


New York City 


DD: rectors 


ARTHUR MAG 
Kansas City, Mo. 


R. HUGH UHLMANN 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PAUL M. GERMAN 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KAY KIMBELL 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


H. M. STEIN 


Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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Uniformity in flours 
requires constant 
laboratory ——T 
and mill contro?. 
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Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 
PERF ANCE 
* 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 

RES RE STE OS SARI GE Gy Th RRS 
For your own complete satisfaction with baking 


results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


—S 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 











Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


5,000,000 Bu. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of theTlation” 


A MERICA’S designers have done everything 
possible to build “worry-free” planes—ships that perform auto- 
matically at peak efficiency under all conditions. That’s like 
AMERICAN FLOURS. They are “worry free” for the baker 
because they are milled to the highest specifications for top 
baking performance. It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


November, - 1953 
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AIB FLEISCHMANN FUND 
COMMITTEE ADDS TWO 


CHICAGO—Dr. C. H. Bailey, chair- 
man of the American Institute of 
Baking committee on Fleischmann 
Fund research, announced that at its 
Oct. 12 meeting the committee voted 
to invite Dr. Henry Borsook and Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe to serve as mem- 
bers. Both have accepted. Dr. Bor- 
sook is director of the Kerchoff Lab- 
oratories, the California Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Jolliffe is director of 
the Bureau of Nutrition of the New 
York City Health Department. 

Committee members reviewed prog- 
ress on the three research projects 
which have been approved for study 
under the Fleischmann Foundation 
grant. It was reported that Dr. 
Eugene Lewis now is working, on a 
full time basis, in collaboration with 
institute chemist Frank Hepburn on 
one of the projects, which is a com- 
prehensive survey of the nutritive 
factors present in bakers’ bread. Mr. 
Hepburn and Dr. Lewis are currently 
working under the guidance of Dr. 
Cc. A. Elvehjem, at the University of 
Wisconsin, to develop methods for the 
assay of amino acids which will be 
applicable to the institute study. 

The committee authorized the in- 
stitute to investigate the possibility 
of expanding the nutrition study to 
determine the physiological availa- 
bility of the various nutrients found 
to be present by chemical survey. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The executive 
committee of the Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas met recently at the 
Barringer Hotel, Charlotte, N.C., and 
formulated plans for the celebration 
of the silver anniversary convention 
scheduled for June 19-21 at the Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. At 
this meeting all the various commit- 
tee members for the convention were 
elected, and the program lined up. 

The silver anniversary convention 
will be highlighted with Carolina 
Showboat presenting “Mardi Gras.” 

The association’s third annual golf 
stag outing scheduled for Feb. 6-7 
at Pinehurst, N.C., will be under the 
supervision of John Fox of Fox’ Royal 
Bakery, Wilmington, as chairman, 
with R. W. Hubner of Pollock Paper 
Corp., Greensboro, as co-chairman. 
This outing is open to everyone, non- 
golfers as well as golfers. 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION 

PITTSBURGH—The Ladies Auxili- 
ary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
has named the following to the com- 
mittee to nominate new officers: Mrs. 
L. M. Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, 
Brookline; Mrs. Frances’ Kollar, 
Steinmetz Bakery, Carnegie; and 
Mrs. Hazel Andrews, Potter-McCune. 
Mrs. Marie Peters, Steinmetz Bakery, 
Carnegie is chairman of the card 
party to be held following the an- 
nual election this month. 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


5 5 7 c 
33 2 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. j 


Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





DOMESTIC 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia §$ 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 


t. 








FLOU 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN <¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NF 


New York Sas 


B 


1 Francisco 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














Mill Agent 


447-449 Produce Exchange 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


New York, N. Y. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing / Z| 
NOVADFLOX eee 


for a whiter, brighter flour ale f 
N-RICHMENT-A i * 
for uniform enrichment > 


“Dyox,”’ “"Novadelox”’ and "‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





ever watchful 


our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 
The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 
This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES iN PRSENCIPAL ert ved @ 


NA-80 
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—if yea START THE DAY THE BAK-ER'S- 


Te 
- own radio comm ° 
. an YVYv' = e r f 

i Lal start on 7 Sla/s) 
Here’s a jingle, recorded and produced for us by Combine the jingle with commercials featuring 
one of America’s top jingle writing teams. Gen- your breakfast specials. 
eral Mills will now make this recorded 20-second Your General Mills salesman will tell you how 
jingle available to you for use in your own radio to get your copy of the jingle record. Ask your 
commercials for only $3.19. We have paid for General Mills salesman. 


all royalties for you up to January 1, 1955. 
Pe a ae ee =—_ ae eT ee eT ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


This jingle begins with the theme originated 


by the Associated Retail Bakers of America, I Bakery Sales Service Department °, 


“Start the Day the Baker’s Way.”’ It will help General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
you tie in your local advertising with American 
Bakers Association national advertising cam- 
paign, “‘Good Breakfast Means Good Morning.” 


I am interested in the “Start the Day the 
Baker’s Way” jingle. Please have a General 
Mills salesman call. 









Big and better breakfasts will mean bigger 
sales for you. Use the singing commercial to 


Bakery Name 











open and close your radio shows—or as a part Address 
of 30-second or 60-second spot announcements. 
City. 
State 








